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A RELIGIOUS NEED OF THE DAY 


Despite the generalized methods of education, every educator 
worthy of the name takes into account the fact that no two 
individuals are exactly alike. Now it is equally true that no 
two periods of time, no two generations, are exactly alike. And 
just in as far as that indefinite thing which we call the spirit of 
the time, the spirit of a generation or an age, is vastly influential 
in the making or the unmaking of character, is it also necessary 
for the educator to take this spirit into account, to foster it or 
to counteract it, as the case may be, since he cannot destroy it. 
We are all subject to the spirit of the time—no one more so 
than those whose characters are in process of formation, who 
are in their most suggestible age. This spirit of the time, how- 
ever indefinite and abstract, has a momentum that cannot be 
denied and that tends to lead to extremes. If it does not ulti- 
mately satisfy a human nature, it may leave the latter bewil- 
dered, exhausted, but at a loss for an antidote. To prevent such 
development of extremes, or, if necessary, to give the proper 
weapons for counteraction, is a supreme duty of character 
education. Prevention is always better than a cure; and an 
earlier cure better than a later one. 

It is trite today to mention the industrial revolution of our 
own past as the big factor that it was in changing human modes 
of life. For us it is hard to grasp the vastness of the changes 
wrought by it; and our day has not yet seen the last conse- 
quences of it—consequences that are not necessarily bad as 
many a righteous but pessimistic prophet today proclaims. 
Wholesale manufacture, both stimulating and in turn greatly 
stimulated by human invention, has so immensely increased the 
variety of products which are today within the grasp of the 
ordinary family that these same products, had they been sud- 
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denly placed in the possession of any family over a hundred 
years ago, would simply have bewildered beyond measure. 
The people of that time would have felt themselves entirely at 
a loss over against the demands made on life by the new 
inventions. As the change came gradually, men were also 
gradually adjusted to the new things; these unconsciously became 
part and p&rcel of everyday life. In fact, they became needs. 
Things that were undreamed of a few generations ago are today 
reckoned among the ordinary needs of our life; they have become 
necessities of life in the wider sense of the word. This is, to 
some extent, true even of things that are still partly classed as 
luxuries: the music cabinet, the telephone, the motion picture, 
the radio, the automobile, also soft drinks and sundaes in cer- 
tain climates. Not that these things, nor even the more exclu- 
sively domestic articles, the sewing-machine, wash-machine, and 
the like, have become necessities of life in the sense that life is 
impossible without them. The war has shown to what extent 
individuals can free themselves from the bonds of habit in regard 
to all comforts of life. But it remains true that, socially, not 
only have all these things come to stay but they have become 
an intimate part of daily life. 

Modern man has vastly more of the comforts of life than had 
the man of the past. The average poorer family of the day 
has home articles that were undreamed of by the richest of the 
past; they simply did not exist. The material advance of the 
past century, as has been said, was almost inconceivably great. 
Of course there is nothing wrong in such material advance, and 
it is in no way the purpose of this article to decry it. On the 
contrary, this material advance must be looked upon not only 
as at present inevitable but also as good in itself, even though 
it make man more effeminate, as critics say. The material goods 
of the earth are for the service of man, says Catholic theology, 
in accordance with sound reason; and the greater subjection of 
them to human service is in the rational order of things. 

Still, an advance in harnessing and employing the material, 
such as our age has witnessed, cannot but have its effects on 
other phases of human life. Critics have spoken often enough of 
the harm to the intellectual and the spiritual side of man’s 
nature. The radio, the motion picture, the automobile, etc., 
may indeed have taken the minds of some from the reflection 
that centers on the inner man; but the possibilities in them for 
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good must also be acknowledged. They have, in fact, also pro- 
duced much good even in their present stage of development. It 
may not be at all in the direct conflict of time employment 
between these two types of human activity, external action and 
inner reflection, that the biggest danger will ultimately lie. 
There is also a subtler influence in all these things of modern 
life that have their necessary effect especially on the malleable 
character of youth. And the educator, here specifically the edu- 
cator of character par excellence, the teacher of religion, must 
at least be aware of this phase of modern life and appreciate it 
correctly in order to counteract or properly adjust its influence. 

It does not take much reflection to realize that just those 
appurtenances of life that are the specific contribution of our 
own time and that absorb so much of the activity of men have 
made our life one of more intense stimulation of the senses. 
However intellectual the use of the motion picture, the victrola, 
the radio, the automobile may be, they are accompanied by a 
more intense sensory stimulation than the life of the past ordi- 
narily furnished. Man absorbs more by means of tingling 
sensations than heretofore. He has, of course, always come in 
contact with his surroundings through the senses. In older 
times more of his activity was spent in the calmer enjoyment of - 
nature. The latter naturally appeals through the senses; but 
the effect of nature on the senses is soothing rather than not. 
Certainly it has not ordinarily that thrilling effect that accom- 
panies so much of the recreational activity of our own life. 
Modern life has superadded a strong artificial stimulation— 
not for that reason to be deprecated in itself—which gradually 
leaves its impress upon the human system. It creates a habit for 
that kind of stimulation, which even becomes a physiological 
need to some extent. 

One of the consequences of the fact that modern life is more 
intense in its sensory aspects than was the life of the past is 
that, for anything to be of absorbing interest today to the ordi- 
nary man, there must be more of an appeal to the whole man 
than formerly. Dry abstract truths, pure mental speculations, 
have not today the same relatively easy appeal for the mind 
that they have surely had more extensively in the past. Call it 
a disease of the present civilization; denounce this condition of 
affairs; the fact remains, and it must be dealt with, especially in 
its first, more extreme reactions. The intellectual truths that 
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are impressed upon man from without—i.e., by instruction— 
are today less likely than formerly to be accepted passively; 
even the spiritual more readily gives way where it has been 
accepted only in its abstract aspects. There are, of course, many 
factors that have combined to turn men’s minds from abstract, 
metaphysical, speculative thought. That of the characteristic 
sensory stimulation in modern life is one that is bound to stay 
with us, or at least not to disappear entirely. It has not only 
succeeded in its extreme first reaction of the present, at least, in 
rendering men less inclined to the calm consideration of truths 
when these are presented merely in their abstractest form; it 
has, in fact, injected another attitude, another esprit into mod- 
ern life. We may deprecate it as a turn to the practical; it 
will not therefore disappear and is not necessarily totally rep- 
rehensible. 

That there is something different in the man of today every- 
one who has eyes to see will know; and that this shows itself 
often in a misunderstanding of what religion really is and a con- 
sequent dissatisfaction over religion, is equally true. On the 
other hand, however, that there is a great interest in things 
religious today no student of the time, least of all a pastor of 
souls, will deny. The non-Catholic is seeking for religious satis- 
faction in his way; the Catholic asks more questions than ever 
about his religion. He feels that he has not grasped enough— 
that there is still more to grasp. Modern life, to repeat, has 
had its effect on human nature; it has emphasized the sensory, 
so that the mere intellectual appeal of former times does not, 
as a fact, have the weight it had in the past. This condition will 
create havoc with man unless his spiritual education, as it were, 
keeps pace with this development. If the appeal of the external, 
or through the external, becomes stronger in general life, then 
there must also be a corresponding deepening of the religious 
sense. As the external life of man becomes more intense, the 
religious life must also become, in its own way, correspondingly 
more intense, else the result will be baneful. That the external 
life has become more intense is therefore a condition that the 
teacher of religion must keep well in mind; it is a situation 
which he must face and with which he must deal. Since it 
makes a deeper and fuller appreciation of religion more neces- 
sary than ever, it increases the responsibility of the teacher of 
religion, and increases it in a definite direction. 
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What is to be done in regard to this tendency of modern life? 
Preach renunciation? Certainly, by all means! As the appeal 
of the external grows stronger, man must more consciously 
realize the true limited nature and purpose of the external; and 
he must realize that, if this appeal is not at times consciously 
and willingly thwarted, it will create a monopoly, draw away 
man’s activities from the higher values of the internal life. No 
one emphasized this more simply than Our Divine Master when 
He spoke of the impossibility of serving two masters. But does 
renunciation mean going back to the conditions of life of an 
earlier age? For individuals that have the special grace, yes. 
For them the simple, common life of Christ and of the early 
Christians is a model that is never out of date. For the general 
class of men, it does not. The hand of time does not turn back- 
ward; and to preach the general abandonment of the products 
of modern material advance, because they have been abused and 
may readily work harm, is not the spirit of joyous Christianity 
of an earlier era of faith but the spirit of modern pessimism. 
These things have come to stay. And they shall have served 
a useful purpose, indeed, if they prove to be an occasion of 
awakening in us a better appreciation of the spiritual. 

Does that imply that our hope lies in using the motion picture, 
the radio, etc., for spiritual propaganda? Quod absit, as far as 
the purposes of this article go! The hope is rather that in 
seeking to counterbalance the effects of modern life we have 
recourse to a deeper comprehension of what our religion should 
be for us. If we compare the past century to that of the first 
centuries of faith, or to the golden era of Christian civilization, 
there can be little doubt that we can characterize it as a period 
of a cold intellectual grasp of religion for many persons and, 
for others, of an abandoment of its doctrinal tenets. For others 
again this condition has turned to one of a practical faith with- 
out knowledge (quite distinct from “faith without under- 
standing”). 

There is no intention of passing judgment on these attitudes 
as such. But if considered in relation to the vast change that 
has come over modern life, the attitude of cold intellectualism 
and that of uninstructed, ignorant faith have not the power to 
hold men to their spiritual duties today as they may have had 
in the past. The remedy again is not abandon everything of 
these attitudes—God forbid! But it is, rather, to supplement 
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them by giving them their proper bearing in the wider whole. 
The duty of a practical faith, therefore, and of the knowledge of 
the truths of faith—both must be emphasized more than ever. 

Too much effort cannot be put to the instructing of the 
unknowing in the beautiful dogmas of our religion. But care 
must be taken that the knowledge as such is not considered the 
completion of the task. It is only the beginning, since it is 
only the basis, the foundation of the religious life. 

The truths of faith, the grand teachings of our religion, must 
be emphasized with rigorous thoroughness and exactitude. But 
they must be emphasized in their living aspects, as they should 
operate in the individual, and especially also as they are inher- 
ent in the life of the Church, as they find their living expression 
in all the official acts of the Church; the bride of Christ, or the 
body of which He is the head. The truths must be taught also 
in this their living appeal to the whole man. There is no doubt 
that we have in part neglected the beauty and the truth of the 
actual life of the Church; and instead of living and breathing 
with the Church in her public acts of religion, we have often 
been only silent witnesses, or passive attendants, being engaged 
entirely in the development of our own private devotion in our 
own way. And still the Church is the authorative interpreter 
and minister of the Word for us, not only of the intellectual 
content of the Word but also of its positive working in our 
lives. 

The first centuries of faith were the centuries that developed 
the liturgical life, which is the official religious life of the 
Church. The era of highest Christian civilization was so imbued 
with this same spirit of living the truths of faith corporately that 
it went beyond the confines of official church life and embodied 
it in other ways, such as the mystery plays or the passion plays. 
It is of the essence of the liturgy to give living expression to all 
the fundamental truths of our religion by means of a symbolism 
that is tangible to the senses, certainly fully as tangible as any 
of the new devices of modern life are. The liturgy expresses 
the sublimest truths of God in a wealth of external symbolism; 
it presents these truths in their living, throbbing aspects. In 
doing so, it runs through the entire gamut of the sentiments that 
the human heart should direct towards God, and in recurring 
cycles offers for contemplation all the things that God has done 
for man, the complete series of bonds that unite man to God. 
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The spirit of the liturgy is well expressed in the sacraments. 
They always express vitally the most fundamental truths and 
mysteries of our faith, and they are at the same time sensible 
signs of inner truth and grace. They are more than a spiritual 
counterpart, in the general method of appeal, of the most promi- 
nent material achievements of modern invention. And if modern 
civilization has brought about a stronger, more intense life in 
regard to the material, we must needs keep a proper balance 
by fostering a better inner appreciation, a more intense realiza- 
tion of the truths of the spiritual life also in their more tangible 
appeals, in all their fullest meaning. 

Does this mean that our religious instruction should shift the 
emphasis from dogmatic truths to the externals of our religion? 
By no means! Rather should it mean that the dogmatic truths 
must be still better emphasized, emphasized in all their bearing, 
in all the richness of the truth that is in them. The higher 
intellectual life of every man must have true substance to feed 
on; and this for religion is presented in the dogmatic truths it 
offers. But the truths must then be possessed not merely as 
abstract verities; Socrates was wrong in identifying knowledge 
with virtue, and religion is a virtue. They must be not only 
known but also lived: morally in practical life, and more sub- 
limely in the special religious practices of the Church. This can 
only mean entering heart and soul, body and mind, into the 
official corporate exercises of religion which the Church presents 
to us in her liturgy. For a proper realization of the grand truths 
of the Mass, for instance, it does not suffice to be able to give 
the definition of transubstantiation, or to use the Mass as an 
occasion for saying some private prayers that might otherwise 
not be said. The Mass must be participated in by all present— 
the “circumstantes” enter into the very text of the Mass; all must 
participate in the act of oblation of the priest who speaks for 
all; they must cooperate with him, identify themselves further- 
more with the Divine Holocaust that is being offered in the name 
of all humanity. 

Religion, it is worth repeating, consists of living the truths of 
God as far as possible. Hence religious instruction must also 
seek to teach to live the truths. For that there is the basic step 
of teaching the truths themselves (the ever-recurring necessity 
of a dogmatic foundation), and then of teaching their life-giving 
power. Often the second step is attempted only from without, 
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by enforced presence at religious functions and by other external 
sanctions. It is rather the truths that must at first be taught 
from without; the religious life must be taught, elicited from 
within. And with all the vast accumulations of facts brought 
together by modern experimental psychology, should not some 
more definite guidance for teachers in this matter be easily 
attainable? If any success is had in teaching the young to 
live something of the interior life that is for us the life of 
Christ, which means first of all an intelligent participation at 
times of the whole man in the functions of the Church of Christ, 
the problem of religious education of the respective children is, 
in its essence, solved. Mere intellectual possession of truth 
may be upset by the sophistries of the atheistic, but even the 
very simple soul that has some experience of the great truths 
and mysteries of our religion will prove impregnable against 
higher intellectual attacks. 

Knowledge and experience! An intelligent experience by 
means of a return to the life of the Church as she officially 
presents it to us, a practice of our religion that vitalizes the 
truths which she safeguards so jealously for us, that galvanizes 
all the activities of human nature into higher action—such is 
especially the need of the day. There is no doubt a return to 
a more intimate appreciation of the truths of God laboring for 
birth. Socially and ethically the inspired trumpet calls of 
Leo XIII pointed the way: a revivifying of the philosophical 
and moral truths of the great era of Catholic civilization, and 
a vitalizing of modern society by means of them. Religiously, 
the inspired words of the saintly Pius X have shown the way 
by calling on us to restore all things in Christ, especially the 
inner man, to revitalize in our souls the great truths and mys- 
teries of our religion by means of living them in the official 
environment and the spirit of the Church herself as expressed 
in her liturgy. The second especially was a call to a better 
religious education; a call that aims like the former not only 
at the advancement of the faithful of the Church of God, but 
also through that means at the greater spread of this Church 
of God in the modern world. 

Vinci, G. Micuet, 0.8.B., 
St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn. 


A CENTURY OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


In a progressive table illustrating the development of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum, E. P. Cubberley* lists geography, 
for the year 1825, among the least important subjects to which 
children were required to devote time and study. By 1850, how- 
ever, his table shows that this new subject had become of medium 
importance in the curriculum. The next quarter of a century 
finds textbook geography among the most important subjects 
and home geography just finding a place in the classroom. With 
the opening of the twentieth century, the study of home geog- 
raphy had won considerable recognition, and book geography, 
while retaining its high rank of importance, had changed its 
method of presentation so vastly that the comparison of a text 
of 1825 with one of 1925 offers only contrasts with hardly a 
point of similarity. 

Geography, now considered a fundamental subject in the 
elementary school curriculum, had to win its way by degrees. 
In the early Colonial Period the schools taught reading and 
writing; gradually, arithmetic came in and claimed fully one- 
half of the school day for itself. In the early National Period, 
American textbooks and new subjects began to appear. Among 
the earliest new subjects that have been clamoring at the school 
doors for admittance all through the century was geography. 
Morse’s American Geography, prepared mainly for the higher 
schools, appeared in 1789 and Nathaniel Dwight’s in 1795. In 
1800 Morse published his “Geography Made Easy” for the ele- 
mentary schools, and this was followed by many other elemen- 
tary texts of the same caliber. By degrees, the more progressive 
cities and states added the study of geography to their curricula, 
not without fear, however, that the precious two hours allotted to 
arithmetic would have to be curtailed. The Boston Reading 
Schools and those of Providence, R. I., included a little geog- 
raphy early in the nineteenth century; the State of Massa- 
chusetts made its inclusion obligatory in 1826, Michigan in 1827, 
and Ohio in 1848.2. The Catholic School System added it to the 
curriculum at about the same time. The curriculum of St. 


* Public Education in the United States. New York, 1919, p. 327. 
* Ibid., pp. 220-227. 
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Joseph’s Academy, conducted by the Sisters of Charity at 
Emmitsburg,’ scheduled geography three times a week for the 
first and second classes. The class period extended from 4 to 
5 p.m. This was a very liberal allowance for the new subject 
at that early date of 1813. The prospectus of Loretta Academy, 
Kentucky, for the year 1838, included, in its rate-bill, “Geog- 
raphy with the Use of Maps and Globes.’”* 

A brief review of some of the early texts in geography shows 
the prevailing method of textbook presentation. The subject 
matter consisted of fact and place geography thrown generally 
into catechetical form. The pupils were expected to memorize 
the answers, and the teacher was expected to make sure that 
they had in reality memorized them. Butler says, in the preface 
to his geography, that the student should by “reiterated repeti- 
tions of the lessons” attain familiarity with the subject.’ His 
text, instead of the usual question and answer form, gives a page 
of questions for every page, or page and a half, of subject matter. 
In a Compend of Geography, published in Philadelphia in 1809, 
it is stated definitely that geography is “merely an object of 
memory, and therefore the acquisition of it depends chiefly on 
the care and attention of the learner.”® Nevertheless, the author 
of this compend recognized the utility of the study of geography 
to the soldier, the statesman, the mariner, the merchant, the 
traveler, and the divine; for women, he considered its acquisi- 
tion as an accomplishment, for it supplies “women with a 
copious fund of information for the lively intercourse of 
society.’ 

To aid the pupils to memorize geographic facts, rhyming geog- 
raphies came into existence. Peter Parley’s “Method of Telling 
about Geography” was in verse form, as had been Montor’s 
“Instructor,” from which we quote the following: 

One river of enormous size 

To west of Mississippi lies. 

The river is called Missouri 

And toward southwest its course lies. 


This river, from what I can see, 
Can’t less than the Ohio be. 


* Burns, Rev. J. A., The Catholic School System in the United States. 
New York, 1908, p. 380. 
* Ibid., p. 382. Compare with Cubberley, p. 148. 
* Geographical and Map Exercises. Philadelphia, 1809, p. ii. 
* Page 5. "Page 3. 
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A scientific classification and completeness were also aimed at 
during these early periods in the history of school geography. 
The sixth edition of Morse’s elementary text bears this title: 
Elements of Geography Exhibited Historically from the Creation 
to the End of the World on a New Plan.’ In the preface, Morse 
states the scope of his work in these words: “It embraces a view 
of the world in its origin, progress and end. Such a comprehen- 
sive view of a whole subject is gratifying to any mind—to the 
minds of children especially.”® Fifteen years later, the Geo- 
graphical Assistant offered detailed directions to the teachers so 
that this completeness might be attained. The general direc- 
tions were three in number: 

1. The Introductory is to be thoroughly committed to memory 
before the class begins with the maps. 

2. All classifications are to be given in concert. 

3. “Every word is to be repeated twice in succession. This is 
done to fix them more permanently in mind. Repetition is the 
Alpha and Omega of the System.”?” 

With these three general directions, there were specific direc- 
tions for the use of maps and charts. They are as follows:* 


ON THE MAPS 


1. Name the divisions of the country. 
2. Name their capitals. 
3. Bound the divisions. 
4. Give the latitude. 
5. Classify the bodies of water around and in the interior of 
the whole country. 
. Classify the rivers. 
. Classify the capes. 
. Classify the mountains. 


ON THE CHARTS 


. Name the country, bound it and give its population. 
. Mention the first division of the country. 

. Give its population. 

. Give its form of government. 

. Give its prevailing religion. 

. Give the general state of society. 


* New Haven, 1825. 

* Page v. 
* Adams, H. W., p. 5. 
* Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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7. Name its capital. 

8. Give its population. 

9. Classify the principal cities of the country, and give their 
population at the same time. For example: New York, New 
York, 275,000, 275,000. Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 200,000, 
200,000, etc. 

10. After the chart is finished, the teacher can classify as many 
of the rivers on all the maps as he may think expedient. 

11. Five things are necessary to be known about a river, viz.: 
(1) Its rise; (2) its direction; (3) its length; (4) through what 
countries it flows; (5) the place where it empties. 

These directions are followed by the text proper, which is 
entirely in question and answer form. 

Such was the geography method about seventy-five years 
ago: the memorizing of an endless amount of useless or change- 
able matter, entirely unrelated and often meaningless; then the 
concert recitation of these specific facts, repeating each word 
twice. One of the disappointments of the earliest surveyors 
of school conditions, under the leadership of Horace Mann, was 
just this fact of pure memorization of geographical facts. In 
1845 the Committee of the Boston Grammar Schools prepared 
written tests for the pupils of the highest classes. Not all 
pupils took the tests but only those whom the teachers proposed. 
These were the flower of the Boston schools, or, as Horace Mann 
also calls them, “the brag pupils.” In geography, 31 questions 
were given, and hence the possible number of answers was 
15,097. The results showed that 5,233 questions were not 
answered at all and that 4,871 answers were wrong. Eight of 
the questions were pure memory questions, 10 were thought 
questions, and 13 held an intermediate place between memory 
and thought since they called for either summarization or gen- 
eralization. It is small wonder that many questions were not 
even attempted by the pupils, since the teaching had called 
only for memory work and the examinations called for compari- 
son, generalization, judgment, and reasoning. About 26 per cent 
of all the questions were memory questions and about 34 per 
cent of all the answers were correct. Considering the discrepancy 
between the current teaching and the type of the examination set 
by the committee, one is inclined to think that the pupils did 
remarkably well. Among the conclusions drawn by the Survey 
Committee was this statement: 
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They could bound states and countries; name capitals, capes, 
and mountains; enumerate rivers, lakes, and bays; and answer 
a series of questions put by the master, of half an hour’s dura- 
tion; but questioned as to the drainage of countries, their 
capacities for commerce, the causes which direct streams and 
determine the force of water, their want of comprehension of 
these and other similar subjects, showed plainly, in almost every 
school, that they had learned geography as if it were only a 
catalogue of names of all the divisions of water, from ponds up to 
oceans; of land, from towns to empires.*? 

A new era in geography study and teaching commenced in 
Massachusetts soon after this survey. In 1848 the State Board 
of Education secured the services of Arnold Guyot, a friend and 
disciple of the great German geographer, Carl Ritter, and of 
the Swiss educator, Pestalozzi. For six years Guyot served as 
institute lecturer and state inspector for Massachusetts, and 
later he did similar work in New Jersey. He addressed thou- 
sands of teachers on the needed reforms in geography teaching, 
and, with the help of an experienced teacher in the celebrated 
Oswego Normal School, he prepared a series of geographies for 
the elementary schools. He also prepared a detailed manual for 
teachers and a number of wall maps. All these were published 
about 1865-1870. He aimed in his works to fill the young mind 
with vivid pictures of nature in such regions of the globe as 
might be considered great geographical types.'* Guyot’s geog- 
raphies abound in illustrations and pictures; they are written 
in conversational style; they link together the general surface, 
soil and climate of a country with its productions; they show the 
influence of a country’s relief to its drainage and commercial 
routes, and these in turn to the growth of its cities. Such a prin- 
ciple of causation led to an intelligent understanding of geo- 
graphic facts at the same time that it enabled the pupils to keep 
the related facts in memory. Geography was no longer to appeal 
to the memory only, but it was to exercise the powers of obser- 
vation, of imagination, of reflection, of reasoning as well. 

Instead of treating each country separately and thus involving 
endless repetitions of separate items of knowledge, Guyot 
describes countries in groups; he describes natural regions and 


a O., Then and Now in Education, 1845-1923. New York, 
1924, p. 53. 
* Manual of Geographical Teaching. New York, 1870. 
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then later mentions for each country only that which is specially 
characteristic of it. His map coloring corresponds to the natural 
regions, not to the political divisions. He employs map drawing 
extensively, not as an art of drafting but as a proof that the 
pupils have in their minds a clear picture of the form or propor- 
tions of the country, and the location of its chief features. But 
the young child, according to Guyot’s plan, must begin not by 
memorizing formulae, nor by studying a map, but by observing 
nature itself. He must study the land and water forms in his 
own neighborhood; observe the changes of cold and heat, wind 
and rain in his own home town; note the industries and trade of 
his own locality and the conditions upon which they depend. 
With this home geography as a backgroud, the pupil can then 
consider more remote regions and employ imagination, instead of 
observation, in order to image vividly the actual conditions 
under which other people live and work. 

Guyot stresses the use of pictures as a preparation for the 
lesson to be taught. The teacher is to converse with the children 
about the picture and about similar scenes near the school 
building, and then she is to tell the pupils the facts given in 
the text and assign that section to be studied for the next day. 
On the following day the children are questioned on the section 
studied, and the succeeding lesson is prepared as before. When 
the pupil is ready to study outlying regions which do not fall 
under his direct observation, he is to read the descriptive matter, 
study the pictures, indicate in what direction from himself the 
region or country lies, and compare its surface and climatic 
features with those of his home state or town or with some other 
locality he has already studied. After this, map study may be 
begun, and in later grades map construction is to be emphasized. 

Though the plan of geography teaching so carefully and wisely 
outlined by Guyot did not carry over into common practice very 
quickly, still the best teachers of the period recognized its merits 
and continued the traditions of the Pestalozzian-Ritter geography 
as expounded by Guyot. Eminent among these progressive 
teachers was Col. F. W. Parker, who had himself studied geog- 
raphy under Kiepert, a former pupil of Ritter. Parker used 
the texts of Ritter and of Guyot in his work at the Cook County, 
Ill., Normal School, 1883-1899. He was a teacher of teachers, 
not only as professor at the Normal School but also as superin- 
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tendent and as the author of “How to Teach Geography.” His 
influence was extensive, and some of the best geographies on 
the market during the first decades of the twentieth century bear 
the names of his pupils or imitators, as, for instance, Alexis 
Frye, Redway, and Hinman. 

Since the World War, a “new geography” has come to be 
recognized. Great as the progress of Guyot’s method was, it did 
not meet the highest possibilities of the subject. Facts still 
remained the important thing. Today geography is no longer 
mere place geography, though it teaches location more effectively 
than ever before; it is not a compilation of statistical data, 
though it uses more statistics probably than it did a century 
ago; it is not merely a description of the earth, though more 
detailed and complete descriptions are given than ever before; 
it is not a classification of the flora and fauna of the world, 
though these too are prominent in the study of geography. 
Geography, today, is primarily the study of the earth as the 
home of man. In the Garden of Eden, God set man over all 
the works of creation and bade him subdue the earth. In this 
process of conquering nature, of subduing the earth, man is con- 
tinually being influenced by her laws. His habits, his customs, his 
temperament even, to a certain extent, are influenced and molded 
by the earth’s relief, by its climatic conditions and natural 
resources. Man is the focal point in modern geography study. 
Location, political divisions, physical contours and resources, 
economic and commercial phases of geography are all treated 
now, not in isolation, but in their relations to human life and 
human activities. This view of geography was emphasized by 
the war, which motivated the study of life problems in the class- 
room and gave a natural setting for the intense discussion of 
topics in which all the world was interested. The people of the 
earth were in the lime light, but it was soon realized that the 
natural resources of different regions and the facilities of trans- 
portation and of communication were essential factors in the 
social structure. The alert thinking done by the nations of the 
earth and by the children in the classrooms, in the face of these 
life problems, led educators to realize the value of problems in 
stimulating thought. The “new geography” utilizes social 
problems in which physical conditions of the earth are factors. 
Facts learned in the study of home geography are used to in- 
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terpret other facts and other situations. Through the constant 
use of the little word why, the child comes to realize his depend- 
ence on the fruits of the earth and on the toil of hundreds of 
other people. This study of the interdependence of nations, and 
their common dependence on Mother Earth, may and should, 
contribute to a fuller realization of the common Brotherhood of 


Man in Christ. 


Sr. M. Cauurxta, C.D.P., 
St. Anne Convent, 
Melbourne, Ky. 


WHERE GIFTED CHILDREN LEARN 


Two facts stand out prominently in the rapidly growing 
literature on gifted children: (1) Our present educational 
system is pitifully inadequate to handle such cases. The 
typical gifted child is generally found several grades below the 
level of his ability and our curriculum is far too easy to stimu- 
late his intelligence or to hold his interest. (2) In spite of all 
educational handicaps the gifted child generally acquires an 
astonishing range of information. While we are teaching him 
long division he has mastered a varied fund of knowledge which 
would do credit to a college freshman. These two facts suggest 
an interesting question. How and where do such children get 
their information? Only a relatively small part of it is learned 
in school; where do they learn all the rest? 

Before answering this question we must eliminate a number 
of children who have been systematically tutored at home. The 
literature is filled with cases of children who have been taught 
by a doting and highly educated mother or father from an early 
age. To what heights of absurdity this may be carried is 
shown by the reported case of a boy in grammar school who 
dictated his home lessons to a stenographer. 

Parenthetically I may remark that the IQ’s of such children 
are not above suspicion. All our mental tests are based on 
the following principle. If A and B live in the same environ- 
ment for ten years and if at the end of that time A has learned 
25 per cent more than B, then we may reasonably conclude that 
A is brighter than B. If, however, A is systematically tutored 
by a highly educated parent, while B comes from a mediocre 
home, then we cannot learn much from A’s 25 per cent sup- 
eriority. It may be due to superior intelligence, but it may also 
be due to superior training, or to both. 

This view is not without experimental evidence to support it. 
Dearborn’ reports the case of a girl who had been trained 
systematically by a fond mother from the age of three. On the 
Stanford Binet she gave an IQ of 161, but certain construction 
tests and her subsequent history showed her to be little above 


* Walter F. Dearborn, Some Problems of Research in Education. School 
and Society, 17 :673-677; 1923. 
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normal. Colvin and Allen? have shown the large part that 
accidents of environment play in language-type test scores. 
Bishop® proves that we have no tests of pure intellect. Woolley* 
reports that, in re-tests on the Stanford Binet at intervals of 
about a year of 43 young children at the Merrill-Palmer School 
in Detroit, 77 per cent showed increases of IQ and 21 per cent 
decreased, while a control group of comparable age and social 
status not undergoing systematic training showed increases in 
only 47 per cent of the cases and decreases in 53 per cent. Of 
course this invalidates our test results in only a small proportion 
of cases, because only a few children undergo such systematic 
training; yet we cannot but wish success to the effort now being 
made in several quarters to develop construction tests which 
will eliminate in large measure the effect of special training. 

After eliminating the artificially stimulated group, there 
remain a number of gifted children who come from quite 
average environment, who have had only average educational 
opportunities, who play the same games that average children 
play, yet who show a most extraordinary degree of intelligence 
and general information. From a scientific standpoint these 
children are far more interesting than the highly coached 
prodigies, for their superiority is not due to accidents of train- 
ing or environment. They obey the law of the single variable. 
In their case we can eliminate the effects of peculiar environ- 
mental conditions and study the effect of pure intelligence. The 
writer has been fortunate enough to have met three cases testing 
above 140 IQ who belonged in this class. Of these Dan was by 
far the most interesting. The following case study is therefore 
offered to show what a relatively small part the school may 
play in the education of a very intelligent boy even in the absence 
of special home training. . 

Dan does not look the part of the traditional prodigy. With 
his wealth of freckles and his brick-red hair, his overflowing 
vigor and fun, he looks like a very typical specimen of the 
genus American boy. He has had only the usual children’s 
diseases, and a complete physical examination of him was 


*Stephen S. Colvin and Richard D. Allen, Mental Tests and Linguistic 
Ability. Jr. Ed. Psychol., 14:1-20; 1923. 

*Omen Bishop, What Is Measured by Intelligence Tests? Jr. Ed. Res., 
9:29-38; 1924. 

*Paper read before section Q, A. A. A. S. Dec. 31, 1924. 
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entirely negative. He is 41 per cent in weight and 13 per cent 
in height above the average for his age according to the U. S. 
P. H. S. norms® which are based on a group very comparable 
to that from which Dan comes. 

Just what his IQ is will probably never be known, for most 
of the available tests are too easy for Dan. At the age of 12-9 
he passed all the tests on the Stanford Revision, but the result- 
ing IQ of 154 is, of course, an unfairly low estimate of his 
intelligence. His scores in two group tests are significant. At 
the age of 12-2 he scored 170 on the Otis General Intelligence 
Scale, Advanced, Form A. The corresponding Index of Bright- 
ness is 188. At 12-8 he made 174 on Army Alpha, Form 7. The 
Kohs-Proctor norm for this age is 55.° Even this probably 
underestimates his real ability, for Dan is a notoriously slow 
worker and Ruch and Koerth’ have demonstrated that Alpha 
unfairly handicaps such types. In construction tests he does 
almost equally well. On the best available test for mechanical 
aptitude, the Stenquist Assembling Test, Form I, he scored 
98, which corresponds to a percentile rank of 99.913. In brief, 
the boy shows extraordinarily high and well-balanced ability. 

I read somewhere a sage bit of counsel to the effect that by all 
means a bright boy should never be allowed to know that he is 
exceptional. This may be right in theory, but it is not easy in 
practice. When a boy like Dan gets 99 and 100 month after 
month in school with only the most desultory studying, while 
he sees his companions working hard to get 80, he is bound to 
draw a certain conclusion. Of course Dan knows he is bright. 
But the interesting thing is his reaction towards this knowledge. 
He seems to regard it as an interesting fact of no particular 
significance, like his red hair. He is no more vain of the one 
than of the other. In a year of very careful observation I have 
never known him to do or say anything which might be inter- 
preted as “showing off.” In contrast to this I have known a 
number of children who used a real or supposititious brightness 


* Taliaferro Clark, Edgar Sydenstricker and Selwyn D. Collins: Heights 
and Weights of School Children. A study of the heights and weights of 
14,335 native white school children in Maryland, Virginia and North and 
South Carolina. Wash. Govt. Print. Off., 1922. 

* William M. Proctor, The Use of Psychological Tests in the Educational 
and Vocational Guidance of High School Pupils. 1919. 

*G. M. Ruch and Wilhelmine Koerth, —— vs. “Speed” in Army 
Alpha. Jr. Ed. Psychol., 14:193-208, 1923. 
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as a pose to compensate for inferior social adjustments. This is 
a phenomenon which has probably helped to raise many an IQ 
in its day. Dan is at the opposite pole. It was only after know- 
ing him well, and then only in the most casual conversation, 
that I discovered he knew what mitosis is, how an interferom- 
eter works, or that he was interested in the verification of the 
Einstein theory. 

There is little in Dan’s environment to predict his unusual 
range of information. Three younger brothers yield Stanford 
1Q’s of 111, 92 and 115. The average of these is 106, which is 
approximately the median IQ of 50 unselected boys from the 
same neighborhood who were examined for another purpose. 
The only other child in the family is a little girl, too shy to be 
tested. The father and mother were both born in Ireland. The 
father has worked his way to success in a small business. Both 
parents have taken a very intelligent interest in Dan’s educa- 
tion, but neither has had the educational advantages necessary 
to give him special intensive training. 

His educational history has been that of the typical gifted 
child. He began to talk at eleven months. Before he was two 
he could name all the letters of the alphabet when he saw them 
on his blocks. He began school at five, entering the first grade 
in the middle of the year. At first he did not do well, being shy 
in the new situation. After that he progressed in our educa- 
tional lockstep, one grade per year, until now he is in the eighth 
grade at thirteen. He is not particularly interested in his school 
work and studies not more than fifteen or twenty minutes a day, 
but he has no difficulty in doing almost perfect work. It is a 
poor month when he averages less than 99. By the Stanford 
Achievement Test, Advanced Examination, Form A, he had an 
educational age of 18-7; but this is an underestimate of his real 
ability. The test was far too easy for him. 

In an effort to determine where Dan got his information, I 
analyzed with him subtests 6 and 7 of the Stanford Achievement 
Test. These two subtests were particularly appropriate for this 
purpose because they are abridgements of a larger information 
test which Terman has been using in a study of gifted children 
in California. Subtest 6 deals with nature study and science; 
subtest 7 deals with history and literature. The following table 
will show the results: 
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Sources rromM Wuicu Dan Learnep Correct Responses TO QUESTIONS IN 
Sustests 6 AND 7 IN STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Subject 6. Subject 7. 
Nature Study History and 
Source and Science Ltterature 
Per cent of correct responses learned 
first outside of school.............. 71 50 
Per cent of correct responses learned 
29 50 


There is a significant difference in these two subtests. Dan is 
extremely interested in science and is alert to learn what he can 
from any source, so he managed to learn outside of school 
almost three times as much as he was taught in the classroom. 
On the other hand, history and literature do not interest him 
very much. This was his poorest subtest, with a subject age of 
17-2. What he taught himself was only just equal to what he 
learned in school. 

On analyzing more closely the extra-scholastic sources of in- 
formation we find that the greatest single source has been 
undirected reading. An old book on chemistry which he some- 
how came across taught him that the freezing point on the 
Centrigrade thermometer is zero and that aluminum is one of 
the lightest metals. A boy’s adventure story told him about 
avalanches. A book called the “Students’ Reference Work” at 
home supplied information about lichens, the chemical in- 
gredients of matches and the nature of an octagon. From the 
newspapers he learned what anthracite coal is, and what a 
mayor does. In regard to many other items he was able to say 
only that he had read it somewhere without specifying the 
source. 

Another big source was play. He first learned that Calcutta 
is in India from the game of “Pirate and Traveller.” Another 
game called “Authors” taught him that Mark Twain wrote 
“Tnnocents Abroad.” He learned that No. 40 thread is coarser 
than No. 80 when he was looking for material for a kite. He 
knew that raisins are dried grapes because he and another boy 
tried to make some. A playmate once told him what a botanist 
was, and he never forgot. 

General observation was another source. He knew what 
organdie was by listening to his mother; observation of his 
father’s automobile taught him about the carburetor. A number 
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of other sources are difficult to classify. A tooth-paste ad sup- 
plied information about the effects of acids on the enamel of the 
teeth. Some miscellaneous items in the back of a notebook 
given away to advertise a patent medicine taught him that “pi” 
equals 3.1416. Once he “just happened to be looking through 
the dictionary” and he found out what a linotype was. Merit 
badge work in scouting taught him a couple of principles on 
public health. 

It is unnecessary to extend this list any longer. The fore- 
going random samples are representative and will prove my 
point. If we enlarge our definition of play so that it will 
include not only active play but all sorts of activity pursued 
for its own sake, we may say that all the above items of informa- 
tion were acquired at play. This is a startling conclusion. For 
eight years this boy goes to school. Teachers do their best 
and point to him as a fine example of what the school can do. 
Then, when we sit down and measure results, we find by the best 
available test that in history and literature the school has taught 
him only as much as undirected random play, while he has 
taught himself nearly three times as much about nature study 
and science as we have taught him. These thoughts should give 
us pause. 

It may be objected that these fields are unfair samplings of 
the curriculum and that in other fields such as reading or 
arithmetic the school would make a better showing. This may 
be. It is hard to say how much of his superiority in reading is 
due to the school. But it is worth noting that, even if the school 
did teach him the elements of reading, he has long since taken 
the matter in his own hands and has read for mere recreation 
a far wider variety of books than the school could ever impose. 
In arithmetic also we must give the school credit, but note 
above how he learned what “pi” was. And note this also. Once 
Dan happened to be in my room with nothing to do when he 
came across a slide rule lying on my desk. He asked me what 
it was. I handed him a book of directions and paid no further 
attention to him. The result was that that afternoon he learned 
as much about slide rules as was necessary to handle it well. 
Apparently even mathematical facts may be picked up by way 
of recreation. 

Unfortunately the limits of this paper do not permit a very 
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intensive analysis of Dan’s play life. In general it may be said 
that he differs from the ordinary boy in his play only by having 
a greater variety. Dan plays all the usual group games, base- 
ball, football and basketball, as well as the usual children’s 
games of marbles and so forth, and he plays these games, on 
the whole, neither better nor worse than the other boys of his 
age. But, in addition to these things which interest all boys, he 
has an extraordinary variety of interests which do not interest 
the others or do not interest them in the same degree. I have 
already referred to his reading. He reads a great deal. He 
enjoys the conventional boy’s books but is now beginning to find 
them rather naive. He reads a great deal of popular scientific 
literature and is now beginning to read more technical works. 
I have known him to while away a summer’s afternoon with a 
volume on “The Modern Asphalt Pavement,” a book which, for 
some unsearchable reason, he found extremely interesting. 
Turned loose in a large library he reads about cryptograms and 
automobiles, prestidigitation and airplanes, nitrocellulose and 
advanced physics. 

The most prominent of his recreations when at home may be 
classed under the general head of construction. He plays a 
great deal with Meccano and chemistry sets. Meister* has 
proved already that boys teach themselves more by random 
playing with these than they learn in school science courses. 
He builds all sorts of things from trucks to model airplanes and 
cannon. As soon as the thing is perfected it loses its interest. 
The essence of the joy is making it work. 

To sum up. Here is a boy who is extremely unadjusted to 
his school situation. We cannot blame this particular school. 
It is, in fact, an unusually good school. The median age of the 
boys in Dan’s grade, the eighth, is 13.88. Their median mental 
age by the Stanford Revision is 15.17. Their median educa- 
tional age by the Stanford Achievement Test is 15.33. In other 
words, he is among boys very decidedly above the average under 
a teacher who, in general, knows how to make the boys fulfill 
even more than their intelligence promises. But how far even 
a good school like this is from handling exceptional boys like 
Dan! 


* Morris Meister, The Educational Value of Soientific Toys. Gen. Science 
Quarterly, 7:167-180; 1923. 
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The average college graduate makes about 130 in Alpha. Dan 
at the age of twelve, when he was in the seventh grade, made 
174. This is a degree of intelligence which one might expect to 
find in a graduate student in a university. Imagine a graduate 
student compelled by some extraordinary circumstance to go 
back to the grade school and sit day by day in the seventh grade. 
How his active mind would be bored at the ceaseless drill! How 
the dull monotony of it all would pall on him! What could 
possibly interest him in the curriculum? It is not much different 
with Dan. We have made some adjustments for him, giving 
him a few minutes a day for special work; but a satisfactory 
solution for the situation would involve something more radical 
than that. 

One shudders rather to think of the future of boys like these. 
They go to high school and sit under teachers less intelligent 
than they. Their initiative is systematically repressed. We 
teach them bad methods of study. Some of them get disgusted 
and leave. Some continue until their true capacity is appre- 
ciated in college. We wonder why so many of them do get 
through. We wonder why so many make out so well after all 
we do to them. Perhaps the answer is the same in other cases 
as it was in Dan’s. We fail with their education in school; but 
they succeed with their education in play. 

Furrey. 


HINTS AND HELPS IN CHURCH HISTORY 


Ruskin considers the year 480 the most important date in 
medieval history because it marks the birth of St. Benedict, the 
father of western monasticism. His labors usher in the second 
period of five hundred years in Church History. The elasticity 
of the Benedictine Rule, with its wise provision for both men and 
women, placed at the disposal of the Church a powerful instru- 
ment for the civilization of Europe. The span of years lying 
between St. Gregory the Great and St. Anselm may be called 
the Benedictine period. It was prolific of great characters 
whose names brighten the pages of the so-called Dark Ages. 
Dark they are not, as Dr. Maitland tells us, because of an inert 
intellectual and industrial life, but because much information 
concerning this period has been lost in the ravages of time. 

The Dark Ages were a formative period. Society was in a 
fluid state. The judicious instructor in Church History will em- 
phasize the economic and educational value of the work of the 
monks and nuns in moulding and fashioning modern civiliza- 
tion. How this was achieved is attractively told by Montalem- 
bert in his “Monks of the West.” In a less poetical but more 
scientific style, Rev. C. Butler gives us the same story in 
“Benedictine Monachism,” while A. F. Leach outlines with 
mathematical exactitude, in his account of “The Schools of 
Medieval England,” the huge debt which the British Isles owes 
to the sons and daughters of St. Benedict. 

Any good map of this era will show the vast areas opened up 
to the Church by her saints and leaders, who never failed to 
bring culture with their religion, learning with their piety. No 
instructor of history, whether sacred or profane, can overestimate 
the debt the world owes to a Carriodorous, a Gregory the 
Great, a Boniface, a Columba, a Columbanus. The scholarly 
articles in the three volumes of the Cambridge Medieval History 
reveal the far-reaching influence of their labors. 

Historians of weight now consider the crowning of Charles 
the Great no spontaneous act. It was the result of papal premedi- 
tation and royal reluctance. But the events of that memorable 
Christmas Day of the year 800 gave birth to the Holy Roman 
Empire. It protected Leo III from Roman nobles and Lombard 
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ruffians. It conferred on Charles new dignity and added re- 
sponsibility. By it he acquired other opportunities for being 
deemed great by succeeding generations. Papal supremacy was 
inaugurated, modern history was begun. The great Charles is 
easily the predominant character of a thousand years. But the 
vast empire he founded and left to his warring sons would 
never have stood the storms and stress of time were it not for 
the power behind the Throne of the Fisherman. Not the least 
important of the five great movements for which the mighty 
king of the Franks stands is the security which he lent to papal 
independence. Thus was established an undying power for 
peace and progress, an indomitable foe to anarchy and chaos, a 
strong ally to learning and industry. 

Einhard was the personal friend of the mighty emperor, and 
became his Boswell. . His “Life of Charlemagne” has been 
translated by Turner and is published in Harper’s classics. The 
delicate little incidents he has left us of his hero have been 
charmingly developed by Mombert in a “Life of Charles the 
Great.” There we find an interesting description of the palace 
school and its ambitious inmates. England with her Alcuin, 
Ireland with her Clement helped in the Frankish revival of 
learning and lent inspiration to that far-reaching legislation on 
the part of Charles which has rendered him truly great in the 
eyes of educators. He, as it were, secularized education and 
laid the broad foundations of that scholastic system which 
reached the pinnacle of its perfection in the thirteenth century. 

The royal daughters, a loyal wife, and a devoted sister were 
among the illustrious students of the palace school. “The Schools 
of Charles the Great” by Mullinger shows us the aims and am- 
bitions of both masters and scholars. Alcuin came to Frank- 
land impregnated with Anglo-Saxon ideals for the higher 
education of women. He knew what had been accomplished 
by and for them in the land of his birth. As an educator he 
is remarkable less for the originality of his thought than for the 
passionate love of learning that he imparted to his pupils. Nor 
did he do more for the men and boys under his care than for 
those whom he regarded as his daughters in learning and 
devotion. 

Charles the Great claimed as his own a land which had been 
evangelized by England’s Boniface. This “young Englishman, 
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with the zeal of his nation’s new-found faith upon him, became 
the shaper of the mighty German West.” To his mother 
country he looked not in vain for help. Substantial aid came 
to him from the flourishing monastery of Winbourne. The 
characteristic traits of the great hero can be found in the “Life 
of St. Boniface” by his relative and fellow-worker Willibald. It 
has been ably translated by Robinson and was published by the 
Harvard University Press in 1916. Its simplicity and restraint 
lend a dignity to its style seldom found in medieval chronicles. 
The real Boniface is found in his letters. Unfortunately the best 
of them are still in German. Through his influence the work of 
Hilda at Whitby was transplanted to the Rhineland. She lived 
again in Lioba and Thecla and Walburga. They were a potent 
factor in building up that civilization which later on gave a 
Hroswitha to the land of the Ottos. The life and labors of these 
women offer ample material for many an interesting character 
sketch on the part of the serious student. They are a powerful 
plea for the higher education of women, a telling example of 
what the church has done for women in the past, and a powerful 
argument for what women can do for the Church in the present 
and future. 

The Church had not passed through half the span of her 
second five hundred years when the crescent appeared on the 
political horizon and “seemed about to round to the full.” Just 
one hundred years after the death of Mohammed, Charles 
Martel repulsed the Arab hosts with his mighty wall of iron, 
and caused the battle of Tours to rank with Marathon. The 
struggle between the crescent and the Cross has had but few 
intermissions throughout the centuries. The story of the con- 
flict between the followers of Christ and Mohammed is long and 
not uninteresting. Recent events have shown that it is not yet 
ended. 

The musical prose of Newman in his “Historical Sketches” 
reveals the great Oratorian as a deep historian as well as an 
astute philosopher and a polished litterateur. The religion of 
Islam Bishop Shahan outlines for us in his interesting pages on 
the “Middle Ages.” There one notes and contrasts the lax 
morals and morbid fatalism of Mohammedanism with the healthy 
philosophy of Christianity. This accounts for the fact that 
Muslims may conquer but cannot rule. They may destroy but 
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not progress. That throughout the centuries Europe has been 
saved from the deadening influence of Islam is due solely to the 
efforts of that Church whose scepter is the Cross. 

Still we must not overlook the beauties of Arabic culture. Its 
contributions to art, science and literature have not been small. 
In the Iberian peninsula Saracenic civilization reached its height. 
For nearly eight hundred years Spain struggled against the in- 
vader. Not until the very close of the fifteenth century did 
he finally leave her shores. But on the soil and in the mind of 
Spain he cast an impression which succeeding generations have 
not obliterated. How indelible these characteristics are is ably 
delineated by Dr. Raphael Altimira in his enlightening article 
on the Western Caliphate which enriches the third volume of 
the Cambridge Medieval History. The position held by women 
among the Mohammedans during their Spanish sojourn is 
graphically told by Prescott. This serves as an instructive 
introduction to the lasting results achieved by the great Ximenes 
under his royal patrons Ferdinand and Isabella. Just how much 
the Mohammedans helped and hindered true progress in philo- 
sophical knowledge is told in that scholarly little book *by 
Brother Azarias entitled “Aristotle and the Christian Church.” 

This period should not be passed over without emphasis being 
laid on the work done by the Church in the British Isles. The 
instructor who has access to Mother Drane’s “Christian Schools 
and Scholars” is fortunate. It is to be regretted that this work 
has been allowed to pass out of print. No modern book in 
English has yet taken its place. To the one who would reprint 
it and bring it up to date we should owe a lasting debt. 

Our history work may be vitalized, and the ecclesiastical 
element made more impressive by the judicious use of historical 
novels. A discriminating instructor will find much help from 
“A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales” by Jonathan 
Nield. Carlyle recognized the value of such literature when, 
writing of the Waverly novels, he said, “These historical novels 
have taught all men this truth, which looks like a truism, and 
yet was a good as unknown to writers of history and others, 
till so taught: that the bygone ages of the world were actually 
filled by living men, not by protocols, state-papers, controversies, 
and abstractions of men.” 

Our studies in American and English history may be en- 
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riched by the suggestions in the two volumes of Ernest A. Baker, 
M.A. Of course the books mentioned in his “History in Fiction”’ 
should be selected judiciously by the Catholic teacher. And we 
should always remember there is much material available from 
orthodox pens. The Clarendon Press of Oxford does ample 
justice to our Holy Mother Church in “Lyra Historica.” In its 
ninety-six pages M. E. Windsor and J. Turral have given us 
many a gem of English poetry from the best sources. 

Serious, intelligent research work will reveal the amazing 
activity of the Church during the Dark Ages. It was an age 
of intense military struggle which gave birth to feudalism. In 
the midst of political changes there was moral and material 
immobility. “The last characteristic of the Dark Ages,” says 
Belloc in his “Europe and the Faith,” “is that which has most 
engrossed, puzzled, and warped the judgment of non-Catholic 
historians when they have attempted a conspectus of European 
development: it was the segregation, the homogeneity of and 
the dominance of clerical organization. The hierarchy of the 
Church, its unity and its sense of discipline was the chief civil 
institution and the chief binding social force of the times.” 

J. F. 
Georgetown Visitation Convent, 
Washington, D. C. 


A STUDY OF THE LITERATURE ON THE DOWNEY 
WILL-TEMPERAMENT TEST 


Attempts to secure objective norms for measuring personality- 
traits have resulted in the construction of fully a hundred char- 
acter-trait tests. Many of these are now available for experi- 
ment or use. The necessity for something to supplement intel- 
ligence tests in educational measurements, as well as a desire 
for further objective aids in vocational guidance, have become 
the basic motives for the formation of these tests. 


‘ All who know human beings realize that after we have 
measured the intelligence of an individual we are far from 
having an analysis of his make-up that will enable us to under- 
stand his character, to predict his behavior, to decide his fitness 
for position and power. Before we can make a scientific analysis 
of human character that will be in any sense complete, intel- 
ligence tests must be supplemented by other tests for the 
measuring of factors other than intelligence in the human 
personality.* 

Of these tests the most elaborate will-temperament test is 
the one devised by Dr. June E. Downey. 

The purpose of this paper is to give a brief analysis of the 
Downey test and to estimate its validity and reliability for 
general application in the light of experimental work done 
upon it. Of necessity the method here employed is limited to a 
study of the literature upon the subject. 

The will-temperament test is based upon the assumption, or 
central idea, that “temperament, it appears, reveals itself in 
various patterned forms of activity. These patterns are deter- 
mined by: (1) the amount of nervous energy at the disposal 
of the individual; and (2) the tendency of such nervous energy 
to discharge immediately into the motor areas that innervate 
the muscles and glands; or, on the contrary, to find a way out 
by a roundabout pathway of discharge.’ 

After some experimental prospecting the conclusion was 
reached that certain temperamental characteristics were re- 
vealed by handwriting inasmuch as “differences in constitu- 


* June E. Downey, The Will-Temperament and Its Testing. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1923, pp. 23-24. 
* Loc. cit., p. 59. 
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tional motor make-up are mirrored in activity.” Moreover, 
handwriting leaves behind a permanent record of an individual’s 
acts when confronted by certain situations. Accordingly a 
series of nine handwriting exercises have been devised, the writ- 
ing to be done under specified conditions. Out of the thirteen 
items composing the test all but four are writing exercises. 

As the test is devised the following personality traits are 
sought for: (1) speed and fluidity of reaction, (2) forcefulness 
and decisiveness of reaction, and (3) carefulness and persis- 
tence of reaction. ; 

Speed and fluidity of reaction are tested by observing the 
length of time taken by the subject to write his name with his 
usual style and speed. This is checked against the time taken 
to write his name as rapidly as possible. In this way “freedom 
from load” is measured. The assumption is that some individ- 
uals work at maximum speed while others are subject to “load 
or inhibition.” A difference in time between the two tests 
reveals this load, or freedom from load. Flexibility, on the 
other hand, is measured by the ability of the individual to dis- 
guise his handwriting. And speed of decision is determined by 
rapidity in self-appraisal. In this test the examinee is given 
parallel columns of grouped words, such as “careful-careless,” 
and he is instructed to underscore the word which most nearly 
fits his character. 

The second group of personality traits is Forcefulness and 
Decisiveness of Action. This group includes (a) motor impul- 
sion, (b) reaction to contradiction, (c) resistance to opposition, 
and (d) finality of judgment. 

(a) Motor Impulsion—In testing motor impulsion writing 
under such distractions as with eyes closed, with eyes open but 
while counting are required. “If the size of the writing under 
these conditions is greater than the individual’s ordinary writing, 
a degree of impulsion above the average is indicated. If the 
writing becomes smaller a low degree of motor impulsion is 
indicated. Increase in speed over normal also indicates high 
motor impulsion; decrease in speed a deficiency in motor im- 
pulsion.’”* 

(b) Reaction to Contradiction—This trait is judged from the 


*Frank N. Freeman, Test of Personality Traits. The School Review, 
Vol. xxiii, Feb., 1925, pp. 100. 
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subject’s behavior in the following test: Two envelopes are 
presented and the individual is told that they contain tests, 
one easier than the other. He is further told to observe both 
and to choose one. The envelopes are then laid aside. Later 
the examiner asks which of the envelopes has been selected. 
To the reply the examiner suggests that the individual has made 
a mistake in his answer, i.e., that he had selected the other 
envelope. Reaction to this contradiction is noted. A positive 
adherence to his first assertion indicates high resistance to con- 
tradiction, and vice versa. 

(c) Resistance to Opposition—Resistance to opposition is 
gauged by obstructing the pen of the individual as he writes 
his name while blindfolded. Determined effort to continue the 
writing supposes high resistance to opposition. 

(d) Finality of Judgment.—To test finality of judgment the 
individual is asked to return to test 1 and recheck the group 
words of self-appraisal. Some subjects refuse to do so, resting 
satisfied with their first decision; others take much time, or 
make considerable alterations in going over the list for the 
second time. 

Carefulness and Persistence of Reaction constitute the final 
group of personality traits included in the test. These are 
(a) motor inhibition, (b) interest in detail, (c) coordination of 
impulses and (d) volitional perseveration. 

(a) Motor Inhibition.—The test for motor inhibition requires 
the individual to write his name “just as slowly as you possibly 
can without stopping the movement of the pen.”* The ability 
of individuals to work at such retarded speed varies within wide 
limits for different people. Motor inhibition, however, is con- 
sidered to depend upon this ability. 

(b) Interest in Detail_—Interest in detail is measured by 
copying a specimen of particular handwriting. Detail is judged 
by (1) accuracy of imitation and (2) by the additional time 
taken in careful imitation without special instruction. 

(c) Coordination of Impulses.—To test coordination of im- 
pulses the phrase “United States of America” is to be written 
on a line 14 inches in length. The success in accomplishing 
this is viewed as the degree of ability at coordination. 


* Downey Individual Will-Temperament Test, Manual of Directions, p. 5. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1923. 
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(d) Volitional Perseveration.—In testing this trait the ex- 
aminee is told “to write ‘United States of America,’ disguising 
your writing so completely that an expert would be unable to 
identify it.” “The object of the volitional perseveration test 
is to determine the amount of time the examinee will spend in 
trying to reach a subjectively determined end; how long he will 
continue to drive himself on toward the reaching of a standard 
he has set for himself.’’* 

With the completion of the test the results are scored. Scores 
range from zero to 10. A score for each trait is given. Ordi- 
nates are then erected corresponding in length to the score 
obtained. The line drawn across the top of these ordinates gives 
the individual’s will-profile. 

In determining the validity of such tests several questions 
may be raised: (1) Do they measure what they purport to 
measure, and if so how well? (2) what is the evidence? A 
third question might be asked, namely, if they do not measure 
what they claim, do they measure something? This latter point 
may be neglected since validity depends upon measuring what 
is specified. If they measure something but not what is elaimed, 
then a revision of terminology is necessary. 

It seems quite evident that to answer the first question—“do 
they measure what they purport to measure?”—the terms used 
to designate the traits must be clearly understood. But this 
is not true. A complete and definite statement of just what 
the traits mean is lacking. 

A further objection to their use may be raised in that they 
are couched in psychological terms, the meaning of which is 
not agreed upon even among persons in the same psychological 
laboratory. Discussions with persons not psychologically trained 
indicates a much greater obscurity in the meaning of these 
terms, particularly “motor impulsion,” “freedom from load” and 
“volitional perseveration”; hence the obvious necessity of first 
putting these expressions into non-technical language.* 

Until these terms have a univocal meaning among examiners, it 
will not be possible to tell whether or not the tests measure 
what they are supposed to. 

But assuming that they measure something, are the results 


* Loc. cit. p. 7-8. 
* Norman 6. Meier, A Study of the Downey ye Ned the Method of 
Estimates. Jour. Educ. Psychol., Vol. xiv, 1923, p. 387 
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constant? And, what is far more important, are they the normal 
reactions to ordinary life situations? Various types of situa- 
tions and responses are possible:* 


Situation Response 
A. natural uncontrolled natural undirected 
B. natural controlled natural directed 


C. experimentally controlled experimentally directed. 


The first of these is the desirable one and it is questionable if 
the test provides for it. As to the raw symptomatic or transfer 
value of the test, little is known. Regarding constancy the im- 
portant point is, will the individual always respond in the 
same way to the test situations?—i. e., what is their self-cor- 
relation value? “Out of all these tests” (character trait tests), 
“reliability measures are reported on only two. The reliability 
of the Downey test is low . . .”* 

Another criterion for checking the validity of these tests is 
that of correlating the results with the estimates of judges, 
parents, teachers or close friends. This method, however, is open 
to the objection that judges may be influenced in their estimates 
by prejudice, by the formation of a “halo” about the person 
rated. “If a judge likes the individual he rates him high in 
everything; if he dislikes him he rates him low in everything.” 
It has been found that correlation between the estimates of 
judges ranks higher than does the correlation of the test scores 
of the Downey tests and estimates of judges. “The measure of 
agreement between the pooled estimates” (of the judges) “and 
the test scores is, in the viewpoint of Rugg’® of most signifi- 
eance. These correlations appear to be consistently low or neg- 
ligible. Correlation is present but low in certain traits, namely, 
speed of movement, flexibility, speed of decision, motor inhi- 
bition, and interest in detail. In other traits it is indifferent or 
negligible.”"* Moreover, Herskovits,’* using the Method of 


"Mark A. May and Hugh Hartshorne: Pedagogical Seminary, Mar., 1925, 
Vol. xxxii, pp. 45-65. 


*Op. cit., p. 55. 
* Max Freyd, The Graphic Rating Scale. J. Exp. Psy., Vol. xiv, 1923, 


p. 91. 

* Harold Rugg, Is the Rating of Human Character Practicable? J. Educ. 
Psy., Vol. xii, 1921. 

™ Meier: A Study of the Downey Test by the Method of Estimates. J. 
Edue. Psy., Vol. xiv, 1923. 

* Herskovits: A Test of the Downey Will-Temperament Test. J. Appl. 
Psy., Vol. 8, 1925, pp. 75-88. 
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Rank-Differences, found “The correspondence of the mean, 
0.12 — 0.03,” to be “strikingly close to Meier’s average of the 
pooled correlations of test scores with estimates of three sets 
of judges, his being 0.1183 — 0.08.” “Ruch and Del Manzo 
found a similar range of variation in the correlations of trait- 
scores and estimates, the lowest being —0.004 (trait G) and 
the highest 0.53 (trait K). There is little correspondence be- 
tween their findings and those of the present study, however, a 
rank correlation of the two giving r = —0.14.” 

Conclusions as to the validity and reliability of the tests 
are, in the main, inconclusive, or at best very conservative. 
The general tenor, however, indicates that they are still in the 
experimental stage. Work done with them shows that they do 
measure something, “but just what they measure or what is 
their value once the Will profile has been obtained is difficult 
to say.”"* Further refinement and simplification are necessary, 
however, before they can be extensively used. In this respect 
many problems still await solution. The terms of the traits 
must be specifically defined and clearly understood. Further- 
more, it must be determined whether the traits are single or 
complex and whether any single test is an index to a complex 
trait. Filter warns against the “danger of accepting uncritically 
any one test as an index of a character trait, since the various 
situations that might call it out may well induce various re- 
sponses. Furthermore, a so-called character trait may be an 
ambiguous term applicable to many different types of behavior. 
One must concede the value of Filter’s criticism.”*® 

Self-correlation is low. Before a great deal of reliability can 
be placed in the tests, responses by an individual to similar 
tests at different times must be more constant than has so far 
proven true. 

Correlation with other objective norms is disappointingly low. 
This is especially true of the pooled estimates of judges and the 
score results of the tests. The tests need not necessarily be 
vitiated by this fact, however, since the estimates of the judges, 


* Ruch and Del Manzo: A Preliminary Study of Correlations between 
Estimates of Volitional Traits and the Results from the Downey “Will- 
Profile.” J. Appl. Psy., Vol. 5, 1921, pp. 159-62. 

* Moore: Dynamic Psychol. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924, p. 391. 

*June E. Downey: The Will-Temperament and Its Testing. World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1923, p. 178. 
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always open to question, may be inaccurate. But the burden 
of proof rests with the tests. 

Regarding the question of quantitative measures as observed 
in the method of correlation 


it is to be noted that Dr. Downey stresses the value of her tests 
as diagnostic of the “mental set” of a person, and lays great 
stress on the profile rather than of the quantitative standing of 
her tests. At the same time, it cannot be denied that, valuable 
as a profile-method of determining character may ultimately be, 
it cannot be utilized so long as there are no established norms 
with which to compare a given profile, in a definite case. And 
these norms cannot be developed other than statistically, and 
since statistical procedure is essentially a matter of dealing with 
quantitative data, it is well-nigh impossible that the psycho- 
graphic means of presentation can be considered here, or other 
than scores be utilized.’® 


As a final word we quote the conclusions of several eminent 
psychologists. 

The result of this study, then, seems to be inconclusive and 
indicates that refinement is necessary in both the tests and the 
estimates in order that the tests may be relied upon to the 
same extent that we rely upon intelligence tests.... It is 
evident from the facts which have been presented that the 
Downey Will-Temperament Test, which is the most carefully 
standardized and most highly elaborated personality test which 
has yet been devised, is unsuitable for widespread routine appli- 
cation in the school. It is still in the experimental stage. It can 
be used profitably only by those who are able and disposed 
to make a thorough study of the test and of the principles on 
which it is based and to treat the results largely with suspended 
judgment.*’ 


Further, Herskovits finds that— 


The lowness of the correlation when corrected for at- 
tenuation is impressive, and certainly points toward the need for 
further careful research into this test before it can be used. . . . 
Certainly such tests, if tenable norms can be established, may 
show results which will be of value in the study of problems 
such as the one on which the writer is at present engaged, but 
the Downey group test still needs a great deal further revision if 


“ Herskovits: A Test of the Downey Will-Temperament Test. J. Appl. 
Psy., Vol. 8, 1925. 
Freeman 


p. 105. 


: Tests of Personality Traits. The School Review, Vol. 24, 
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it is to be of use along these or other lines. What changes 
need to be effected it is not in the province of the writer to state. 
It is certain, however, that until such researches have been 
made and established, the greatest caution must be utilized in 
drawing conclusions from this test.** 

It is, however, an encouraging commencement, and it is to be 
— that some day psychology may have a test of volitional 
ability.’® 


Leo. A. Kuntz. 


* Loc. cit., p. 88. 
* Moore: Dynamic Psychology. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924, p. 391. 


CLASSICAL SECTION 


This section aims first of all to act as a bureau of information 
for the teachers of the Classics, particularly those of Catholic 
schools. Questions sent to me will be answered in these columns 
or by personal letter; or they will be turned over to persons fully 
qualified to give them proper consideration. It aims also to 
keep its readers informed of the most important movements 
and events in the world of the Classics, especially such as have 
bearing on the teaching of Latin and Greek in secondary schools. 


Notes on Ecclesiastical Latin (Continued) 
III. Prepositions (Continued) 


(d) Per. The use of per for ob or propter in the sense of 
“because of” is not classical. The expressions per hoc, “because 
of this,” and ac per hoc, “and because of this,” appear commonly 
in the Post-classical period. These expressions occur in Quin- 
tilian (2, 17, 30), Florus (3, 12, 9), Apuleius (Met. 9, 16), and 
in St. Cyprian (729, 14). The same phrase is found later in St. 
Augustine (D. C. D. 19, 7) and often in other authors thereafter. 
From this special use of per with hoc, the preposition per came 
to be used generally with other nouns in the sense of “because 
of.” Thus we find in Arnobius IV, 15: per vos ipsos.. . 
efficitur, ut haesitet religio conturbata. 

Per is also employed during the Christian period in pleonastic 
expression like the following: 

Per ubique orbis. 

unquam per saecula. 

scire per nos possumus. 

Finally it is used with neuter adjectives or pronouns to 
form adverbial expressions like per omnia (= omnino), and per 
occulta (= occulte). 

2. Prepositions with the Accusative and Ablative 


(a) In with accusative. In and the accusative are rarely 
seen in the Classical period denoting purpose. Classical writers 
used ad with the accusative, although we do find in Cicero 
(Ad Att. 15, 1), venerat in funus, and in Caesar (B.G. 7, 71, 13), 
neu se ... hostibus in cruciatum dedant. These exceptional 
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uses are multiplied in Tacitus and thereafter. Examples from 
late Latin are: 

Aliquem in exemplum praedicare. 

in ultionem consurgatis illorum. 

in officia trina compositos (dentes). 

(b) In and the ablative. In Ecclesiastical Latin the ablative 
with in is often used for the ablative of means or instrument, 
and the ablative of manner. What was considered as the means 
and manner in which a thing was accomplished, became a simple 
circumstance in which it was brought about. The idiom of 
Hebrew, imprinted on the language of the Latin Bible, did 
much to cause this change. The following expressions from 
Holy Writ have been the source of many similar expressions in 
both English and Latin: 

Gen. 13, 2: dives in possessione auri. 

Epd. 2, 4: dives in misericordia. 

The real source of this usage in Latin, however, seems to be more 
distant. It probably grew from phrases like the following, 
where in with the ablative marks the condition or occasion in 
which something takes place: 

Terence Ad. 49: in eo me oblecto. 

Cicero, Fam. 6, 11, in hac inani prudentiae laude delector. 

The transition from expressions like these to similar phrases 
implying strictly cause, manner, and means was unconscious, 
and the idiom became well established by the time of the early 
Christian writers. Note the following expressions from Arnobius: 


I, 13, Calumniari improbe in apertis . . . manifestisque men- 
dacus. 

II, 41, in tam saevis atque horridis moribus sortem suam 
flerent. 

III, 31, vir . . . in doctrina praecipuus. 


It is only by exception that we find in the Classical period 
the preposition in used with the ablative in expressions of time. 
The ablative alone is regularly so used. In the period of Eccle- 
siastical Latin, however, the use of in with the ablative to express 
time is very common. Thus: 

mundus ... utrumne non sit genitus an tempore in aliquo 
constitutus? 

non quae in veribus (in springtime) exta sunt. 

in eo anno. 
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(c) Sub. In Classical times sub with the ablative usually had 
the two meanings of “under” (both literally and figuratively), 
and “at the moment of.” Among ecclesiastical writers and their 
contemporaries sub with the ablative had a much wider and 
more varied use. It was often used in common expressions like 
sub ore and sub oculis. In imitation of these phrases, it appeared 
also in figurative expressions like the following: 

sub obscuris cogitationibus volvitis. 

ut sub tui iuris arbitrio fructum suae benignitatis exponat. 

Sub with the ablative often indicated “time when,” as sub 
Traiani temporibus. It also denoted “place where,” as sub 
ipsa urbe, and sub Tartari sedibus quidnam rerum ageretur 
inquirere. 

Finally sub and the ablative were used in expressions which 
indicated the means and manner of an action. Thus: 

Christus . . . loquens sub hominis forma. 

omnis gens numinum sub obstentatione tollatur ingeniorum 
atque doctrinae. 


Mention was made last month of an agreement which had 
been concluded in principle between the Government of Greece 
and the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, by 
which America secures the right to excavate an area of some 
fifteen or twenty square blocks to the north and east of the 
Acropolis, where the life of ancient Athens once focused. Below 
this congested area, inhabited today by approximately 100,000 
persons, lies the old agora, with its brilliant surroundings of pub- 
lic buildings, schools, academies, and statues. Prof. Edward 
Capps, of Princeton University, a former American Minister to 
Greece, is in charge of the preparatory work in this country, as 
the representative of the American School. In speaking of the 
gigantic task, which means the eviction of the present populace 
of the section to be excavated, the purchase and tearing down 
of existing structures, and the eventual removal of superficial 
deposits to a depth of 25 or 30 feet, Dr. Capps has said: 


We intend to conduct the work on a big scale. For the next 
two years we will be busy planning and mapping the territory 
involved and in getting together our men and money in this 
country. 

If the condition of the finds warrants, everything will be left 
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standing and restored so far as possible to its original state. 
After all the work is done, the restored area will be dedicated 
by the Greek Government as a public park and museum. The 
privilege of making copies of anything of value found will be 
America’s, as, under the Greek law, no original may be exported. 

We do not, of course, know exactly what we will find. We do 
know, from old plans and documents, what we ought to find, but 
besides the things we are aware of, there will be uncovered a 
veritable treasure house. It may be that we shall lay bare for 
future generations to view a city as complete as Pompeii. 

Our work as it progresses will mean a tremendous revival of 
classical study and learning. Illumination will be thrown on 
religion and history that will influence scholarly thought 
throughout the world. It is a challenge to us to get the work 
started as soon as the necessary preliminaries can be completed. 


Attention is called to the series of leaflets which the Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers is about to publish under the 
title of “Little Studies in Greek for the Latin Teacher.” These 
leaflets aim to acquaint the Latin teacher who has never had an 
opportunity to study Greek with some of the important features 
of the language and to introduce him to Greek literature and art. 

The lessons will be prepared and edited by members of the 
classical faculty of Hunter College, New York City. They will 
not be difficult. In fact, they will fall within the range of the 
more able high school senior so that they may serve not only to 
give the teacher some foundation in Greek but to interest 
students as well. 

The leaflets will cost ten cents and will be issued not oftener 
than twice each month. Anyone interested should communicate . 
with Miss F. Sabin, Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 


In the Iowa Service Bulletin for May 2, 1925, Miss Lillian 
Lawler states that the following root words have been found to 
be of the highest value in the teaching of English spelling through 
the study of Latin: 

ago, annus, augeo, bonus, cado, caedo, candeo, capio, caput, 
cedo cerno cieo, circus, claudo, cor, credo, creo, cura, curro, 
do, duco, emo, eo, ex, facio, faveo, fero, fides, finis, firmus, for, 
forma, fortis, fundo (ere), genus, gero, gradior, gratus, habeo, 
honor, intro, invito, ius, lego (ere), lex, liber (free), ligo, linum, 
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littera, magnus, maneo, manus, materia, medius, memor, merx, 
mitto, modus, moneo, moveo, munus, nosco, ops, opus, ordo, 
panis, pareo, paro, pars, parvus, pendeo, pendo, per, placeo, 
planus, pleo, plico, pono, porto, possum, prae, premo, pretium, 
probo, publicus, quaero, quattuor, quies, quot, rego, rota, satis, 
scio, scribo, sedeo, sequor, servo, servus, sidus, signum, specio 
(re), spondeo, sto, stringo, struo, studeo, sum, templum, tendo, 
teneo, titulus, traho, utor, vaco, valeo, varius, venio, verto, 
video. 


Part III of the Report of the Classical Investigation, which 
deals with the Classics in England, France, and Germany, can 
be read by American teachers with almost as much profit 
at Part I of the Report. While discussing the past and the 
future of classical studies in these three countries, it treats 
in detail the classical content of the various curricula, and 
touches somewhat on the methods employed. The following 
contrast between the English and American ways of handling 
the Classics in their respective secondary schools is of special 
interest, and illustrates the spirit of the book: 


In general the chief differences between the English and 
American practices do not lie so much in the amount of ground 
covered as in the care given to laying a sound foundation 
through abundant easy reading accompanied by drill in gram- 
mar in the things essential to the later and more intensive read- 
ing, translation and composition. Secondly, there is a wider 
range of authors selected for translation. Thirdly, in every case 
the study of Latin is accompanied by a parallel study of Roman 
history. One important point to be emphasized is that the 
English pupil as a rule reaches the standards expected from an 
American public high school graduate from one to two years 
younger, while in the the schools which retain pupils to eighteen 
—that is, those which complete a six or seven-year course in 
Latin—the work of the last two years reaches the level of college 


work in this country (p. 53). 
Roy J. Dererrari, Px.D. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
MEETING OF JESUIT EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Jesuit Educational Asosciation (Central States Division), 
held its fourth annual convention at Loyola University in Chi- 
cago, August 17-23. During the first part of the week the 
Missouri Province Classical Association, the Missouri Province 
English Association, the American Jesuit Historical Association, 
and the Missouri Province Library Association, held their ses- 
sions, while from August 21 to August 23 the American Asso- 
ciation of Jesuit Scientists, the Missouri Province Sociological 
Conference and the Missouri Province Philosophical Association 
met. 

The convention was opened with addresses on “Coordinated 
Teaching and the Need of Jesuit Universities,” by the Rev. John 
Danihy, Dean, College of Journalism, Marquette, and the Rev. 
Herbert C. Noonan, 8.J., from St. Ignatius High School, Chi- 
cago, respectively. Some of the papers read dealt with minute 
problems of research, as for instance the paper of Father Kleist, 
professor of Greek at John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
who discussed the precise force and meaning of a Greek Imper- 
fect occurring in St. Paul’s Letter to the Romans, ix, 3, referring 
to his wish to be anathema for Christ. Other papers elaborated 
upon material treated in classes, as for instance the following: 
“Curious Explanations of Natural Phenomena in Lucretius,” by 
Claude H. Heithaus, St. Louis University; “The Schools at the 
Time of St. Bede the Venerable,” by Francis Betten, John Car- 
roll University, Cleveland; “The Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy,” by Alfred Kaufman, Creighton University; “Atomic 
Substance and Valence,” by P. M. Regan, Creighton University, 
Omaha; “Singular Points in Algebraic Curves,” by Rev. J. W. 
Wilczewski, St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Some of the speakers took topics of a pedagogical character, as 
for instance the following: “Oral English in Fourth Year High,” 
by Rev. A. J. Evans, St. Louis University ; “Methods in Teaching 
Mathematics,” by John Markoe, University of Detroit; “Solving 
Greek Word Puzzles of the Medical Students,” by Rev. A. M. 
Zamiara, St. Louis University. 

Perhaps the most interesting meetings of the convention were 
those devoted to a symposium on Evolution which was treated 
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from a biological, philosophical, theological, historical point of 
view by Rev. A. M. Schwitalla, St. Louis University; Rev. Wm. 
L. Hornsby, St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, IIL; 
Rev. Aloysius Kemper, St. Louis University; and Rev. A. F. 
Frumveller, Marquette University, Milwaukee. 

About 150 delegates were in attendance during the convention. 
Father Wilfrid Parsons, editor of America, gave the final address 
on the occasion of the banquet that closed the convention. 


SUPREME COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC 


The joint pastoral letter of the hierarchy of Argentine, estab- 
lishing a Supreme Council of Catholic Education, is one of the 
most significant events in the history of Catholic education in 
Latin America. 

The bishops have for some time been concerned over the lack 
of adequate educational facilities, and the establishment of a 
national council of education is destined to promote the adoption 
of a unified program, which will stimulate existing institutions 
to greater efficiency and provide funds for the creation of new 
schools. 

After referring briefly to the teaching mission of the Church 
and the manner in which this mission has been fulfilled in the 
Argentine, the bishops give high praise to the native and foreign 
teaching Orders whose establishments have contributed so largely 
to the advancement of religion and culture. 

“But while we have nothing but praise for your work,” the 
pastoral says, “and while we therefore desire that you extend 
and intensify this we therefore desire that you extend work, we 
cannot say that the number and capacity of the Catholic schools 
corresponds to the real educational needs of our children. This is 
proved by the fact that new schools are crowded as soon as they 
open their doors and that existing schools are forced to turn 
away students for lack of room.” 

The establishment of new schools, especially free schools, is 
the first point urged by the Pastoral. Another is the unification 
of education as a collective organism, at the same time allowing 
each individual institution to retain its autonomy and the great- 
est possible freedom with regard to system, methods and customs. 

The outline of religious instruction, sanctioned by the Hier- 
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archy in 1914, has been adopted with splendid results. It is 
desired to promote similar unity in other branches. 


EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was established in 1923 to carry out the following 
objects: (1) to give special assistance and guidance to the 
increasing numbers of foreign students in Teachers College; (2) 
to conduct investigations into educational conditions, move- 
ments, and tendencies in foreign countries; (3) to make the 
results of such investigations available to students of educa- 
tion in the United States and elsewhere in the hope that such 
pooling of information will help to promote and advance the 
cause of education. 

In pursuit of one of its purposes, the Institute has undertaken 
the publication of an educational yearbook in order to make 
available to students of education the educational theories and 
practices of the world. The first of these volumes appeared dur- 
ing the summer and is a mine of useful information concerning 
educational conditions throughout the world. Part One describes 
educational developments in 1924 in thirteen of the most impor- 
tant countries of the world. For each country there is a resume 
of administrative and financial conditions together with many 
facts on elementary, intermediate and secondary education and 
the status of teaching. A useful bibliography is appended to 
each section. The second part of the report deals with develop- 
ments of method, in England, Germany and the United States. 
This section is most interesting, revealing as it does, the mind 
of educators in these countries on the problem of reform in 
teaching. 

In perusing the book, one cannot help but feel that some such 
international association should be formed for the purpose of 
studying the condition of Catholic education throughout the 
world. Far-reaching reforms are being carried on in Catholic 
schools in many countries, and there should be some means of 
pooling these individual facts and making them available to 
Catholic educators everywhere. We have seen nothing that can 
equal this report in interest and comprehensiveness. It can be 
procured from The Macmillan Company, New York. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


An Analysis of the Emphasis upon War in our Elementary 
School Histories, by Professor John Munroe and others. 
Chicago: The Association for Peace Education, 1924. Pp. 23. 
This is a pacifist document. It is a propaganda of another 

sort, a new sortie against textbooks in American history. Yet 

it is interesting, even suggestive. It is somewhat fanatical, with 

a little substance behind the study and the reform. 
Twenty-four of the better known grade histories and an equal 

number of supplementary readers were selected for study or 

rather measurement. A quantitative analysis of the texts and 
readers based on words in the content material and square inches 
in the illustrative material was made to determine the relative 
weight given to war and peace, and in the case of war to the 
percentage of material dealing with causes, activities, and re- 
sults. The mechanical labor has been done exceedingly well, 
but some men might take issue with the definition of war ma- 

terial: “All mass attacks, riots, instances of mob violence .. . 

Don’s Rebellion, the Whiskey Rebellion, etc., were so included. 

Civil organizations for war efficiency were considered as war 

material, including: Liberty bond drives; food conservation 

campaigns; propaganda for engendering a spirit of hatred.” 

The last expression should not pass unrebuked. Treaties ending 

war, as the Treaty of Versailles, were considered as war ma- 

terial, while the League of Nations fell under the caption of 

Peace. Thus the statistics, which are graphically shown, were 

derived with a degree of mathematical precision unusual in 

the social sciences. 

With such a broad definition of war material, it is not sur- 
prising that in word content over half of the volumes give 30 
per cent of their space to war, and one volume over 40 per 
cent. In most instances of this space given to war only a tenth 
is assigned to a study of results. Only three books contain 
more than three and a half per cent of direct peace material. 
The texts were then rated in order on this basis. The illustra- 
tions test suggested the same reaction. As to the readers, four 
were found to give over half of their space to war, and only 
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four gave from 5 to 10 per cent of their paragraphs to peace 
considerations. 

The authors observe that outside of the colonial warfare 
since 1775, the United States has in course of five wars been 
engaged in military operations a total of 17 years in 148 years, 
or 12 per cent of the time. It is difficult to understand these 
figures, to recognize which five wars are meant, or how the 
grand total of 17 years was obtained. Therefore, as we have 
not been a militaristic nation, it is maintained our texts should 
not, as they do, overemphasize our military history. 

The suggestions follow: “If we are to train our children to 
put away war forever, we must begin to teach them in our 
elementary schools the truth about war. If this is to be done 
we must change the emphasis in our books of instruction. If 
we are to love peace and seek it, we must teach peace to the 
children in our schools.” Certain texts and readers, fostering 
a wrong attitude, must be discarded or revised, as, for instance, 
Roosevelt’s Winning of the West. 

The qualitative analysis was more difficult to obtain, but the 
gauge of excellency was rarely approximated: “a true statement 
of the horrors of war—the suffering, the destruction, the carnage 
and the bestiality which would lead children to shun the thought 
of war.” Coffin’s Boys of ’76, Hart’s Romance of the Civil War, 
La Salle’s Short Stories of New America, Southwark’s Builders 
of Our Country, and the Winning of the West, among others, 
are found positively dangerous: “They are sure to inspire 
paroxysms of warrior worship and blood lust in the minds of 
young readers. ... Wars are bound to brew when modern 
writers transgress every Christian ideal with such psychological 
effectiveness as do these authors.” 

The last paragraphs in conclusion offer a sermon, evangelical 
in tone, against wars and those who cause wars (“munition 
manufacturers and war-making diplomats”) and a cry for his- 
torians to write histories which will teach the children aright. 
This association has only one view where war is concerned— 
all wars are terrible, wasteful, criminal, fraught only with the 
most evil consequences and never resulting in good. For so- 
cial, religious, economic history there is no special brief, only 
for texts which will teach growing children to fight no more wars. 
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Certainly this is a blow at preparedness and the safeguards of a 
police force. 

In answer, one recalls how at Plymouth, on receiving the 
Indian war declaration, a snakeskin bundle of arrows, the Pil- 
grim fathers were for peace at all costs. Miles Standish, a 
heretic among Puritans, but a stout militarist, thought other- 
wise. Back to the Indians, the skin was given filled with 
powder and bullets, for Standish, according to the version of 
Longfellow, declared: 


War is a terrible trade, but in the cause that is righteous 
Sweet is the smell of powder; and thus I answer the challenge. 


And in this tone, pupils can be taught without a spartan dedi- 
cation of their lives to Mars. 
Ricuarp J. Purce.. 


The World’s Debt to the Catholic Church, by James J. Walsh. 
M.D., Ph.D., Se.D., etc. Boston: The Stratford Co., 1924. 
Pp. v + 319. 

Dr. Walsh continues to devote his versatile scholarship to 
the Catholic cause. His latest work has a similar purpose to 
that which inspired such books as “The Popes and Science” 
and “The Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries.” The subject is 
treated in the interesting manner which characterizes this gifted 
author’s work, and a wealth of information is presented in a 
popular way. 

The thesis of this very illuminating book is that the Church 
has fostered for 1,900 years all that is best in life, as no human 
institution has ever done. Dr. Walsh shows that the charity, 
the ethical code, and the spirituality of the Catholic Church are 
supreme contributions to human happiness, and that even from 
an earthly standpoint, Catholicism has made life richer by 
the inspiration and stimulation it has given the various branches 
of art and learning. 

The wide range of subjects discussed include Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, Arts and Crafts, Music, Poetry, Science, 
Philosophy and Ethics. Very interesting and enlightening is 
the discussion of the Church’s achievements in the educational 
field, a separate chapter being devoted to feminine education. 

KaTHLEEN J. CosTELLo. 
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French Composition, by Marcel Moraud. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1924. Pp. 131. Price, $1.00. 

This book shows a reaction against a certain kind of readers 
which is still widely used: books describing the beauties of 
Paris, its museums, its buildings, the old cities of France, in- 
formation about French trade, French agriculture and French 
army. To quote the words of Mr. Maraud: “. . . The aim of 
this book is te provide texts that may render less monotonous 

. what has generally been considered a rather trying process 
—the translation of English into French.” 

Some months ago I said that this kind of translation does not 
receive as much attention as it ought. It seems to be neglected 
in too many schools and colleges. Yet it is the only way to give 
the student a fair knowledge of a language. Translation of a 
French—or Spanish, or German, or Italian—novel is a training, 
and, at least in my humble opinion, nothing else. 

Mr. Maraud’s book is composed of well-chosen selections 
from the best English and American writers—Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Sterne, George Eliot, Longfellow, Hawthorne, etc. They 
are varied and very interesting: the student will find some beau- 
tiful descriptions of French landscapes and monuments, glimpses 
on particular French customs, vivid selections from books based 
upon French history, studies on Parisian society, general appre- 
ciations on the French people, its pleasures and its institutions, 
etc. But all of this does not constitute a guide book for tour- 
ists. These extracts, as I have said, are of a great literary 
value; some of them are characteristic examples of the style 
of some famous writers. As for their spirit, it is in no way a 
glorification or a continual praise of France and the Frenchman: 
all opinions, all feelings are represented here. Mr. Moraud 
has selected only well-written pages, without the smallest idea 
of inducing the student to admire or to like France, and his 
book contains some passages which the most bitter enemies of 
the French nation would enjoy. Now, if I may speak plainly, 
with my heart of French veteran, several of these passages 
were somewhat uncalled for. Evidently Mr. Moraud wished to 
show his impartiality; nobody can blame him for this. 

In short, this Composition Book presents many advantages. 
The selections provide ample matter either for reading or writ- 
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ing work. I am absolutely convinced that it will give very 
good results in a third or even fourth-year class, used as sup- 
plementary to a serious reader, indispensable for training in 
French pronunciation. Mr. Moraud’s book will be an aid to 
the instructor in free composition work, or essays which can 
be based upon the subject matter. The pupils will increase their 
vocabulary and their knowledge of syntax, and practice French 
as it must be spoken or written. 

Some notes give the French equivalent of English idiomatic 
expressions. The book is enriched by a complete vocabulary. 
In short, Mr. Moraud’s work is very satisfactory, and ought 
to be used in every advanced French class. 

M. BENETEAU. 


A a Grammar, by F. Lister, B.A. Boston: Ginn & Co., 

I should not advise any instructor to use this grammar in a 
beginners’ class unless his pupils have already a good knowledge 
of grammar as a distinct science. This being said, I must add 
that Mr. F. Lister’s book will be of the greatest help to the stu- 
dent who wants to be reminded of some grammatical rule which 
he has forgotten. 

This book has been made on a new plan, very ingenious 
indeed. It begins in the middle, and goes on in both directions; 
the pages are numbered from 14 to 1 and from 1 to 14, the 
middle one being an index, which separates thus the book in two 
distinct parts. The first one is devoted to the explanation of 
the article, number, gender, adjectives, pronouns, prepositions 
and adverbs; the second treats of the verbs and idiomatic dif- 
ferences between French and English languages: 

The two parts have been made on the form of a simple, 
short and clear résumé; good examples illustrate each rule, and 
a synopsis of French grammar completes the book. But no long 
explanation is given; the rules are laid before the student as 
geometrical axioms, without demonstration: it is up to the 
professor to make this demonstration, and he has to do it without 
the help of a text. All is classified; in many instances, synoptic 
tables are used; the enunciation of each rule is immediately 
followed by the exceptions and the different cases; special at- 
tention has been given to the irregular verbs, formation and 
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use of the tenses, etc. But why are the alphabet, elisions and 
accents almost at the end, while they are the first things to 
know?. . . 

Such as it is, Mr. Lister’s grammar is very valuable, pro- 
vided it is used for reference by students who have already 
studied French, and who, in the middle of some written exercise 
or composition, need to find at once some peculiarity they do 
not remember. But a first-year pupil, a boy or a girl having 
never seen a French word before, would be at a loss to know 
what to do, before all these rules following each other with a 
mathematical precision, without the least pause. The large 
number of these too short and too concise statements would 
discourage any young pupil not very well acquainted with gram- 
mar. The most important thing in the teaching of a language 
is not to make the students learn the rules by heart. It is to 
allow them to practice these rules, possible only through oral 
and written exercises, which must follow immediately the ex- 
planation. And not only must this explanation be detailed by 
the professor: it must be developed in the book, so that the 
pupil can see and study again, at leisure, the points he did not 
understand at first. 

M. BENETEAU. 


A History of French Literature, by C. H. C. Wright, Professor 
of French Language and Literature, Harvard. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. 

Here is a serious work, which deserves the greatest attention 
from everyone who is interested in French language. The first 
remark that we feel inclined to make is that this book was 
needed. It covers the whole field of French literature, from 
its origin to the present time, and is divided into six parts, all 
of which include a certain number of chapters. An excellent 
bibliography, established to correspond to each chapter, and an 
index of names, end the book. 

In his preface, Mr. Wright warns the reader that this book 
might be called more fittingly “a literary history of France.” It 
is right, and the professor is correct. No one can deny that 
social conditions, wars, revolutions, changes and events of every 
kind are intimately linked with literature, which is always in- 
fluenced by them, and which in many cases has been their direct 
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cause. Literature in all its forms, philosophy, drama, novel, 
poetry, ete., leads men to think, and thought leads men to act; 
it is the basis of civilization, the foundation of human mind. 
Hence, literary and political history cannot be separated. This 
is true of any country, and especially of France, which has been 
for centuries the experimental field for the world—a most 
glorious situation, perhaps, but which does not occur without 
some trouble and disturbance for Frenchmen. 

Professor Wright’s work will prove of the greatest service, not 
only to those who are not acquainted with French literature and 
wish to study it from its origin, but also to the students who are 
already somewhat familiar with the subject, and who want to 
increase or improve their knowledge. Being fitted for these 
two requirements is not a small benefit. For the book is abso- 
lutely complete; the subject matter is well classified in chrono- 
logical order, and each topic is considered in its connections with 
the same subject during the previous period. 

The first part—ten chapters—is devoted to a survey of the 
formation of the French language and a study on early litera- 
ture, very interesting and much detailed, although the famous 
“Chanson de Roland” does not occupy the great place which it 
deserves, in my opinion. Each of the five other parts deals with 
a century, from the 16th to the 20th. 

The Renaissance period undergoes a long and remarkable 
supervision, but perhaps, in the analysis of the 18th century, 
Professor Wright considers it too much as “an age of innovation 
and experiment,” instead of seeing it as a reaction against the 
extravagances and tyranny of Louis XIV, a period of lowering 
morals mixed with an immense longing for a new order, a time 
when French aristocracy indulged in mad pleasures and para- 
doxes before being sent to the guillotine. It must be said 
that Professor Wright does not show any complacency towards 
the Philosophers and Encyclopedists; yet, in many instances, he 
avoids pointing out their anti-religious influence, and prefers 
to speak about them from a purely literary point of view. He 
demonstrates quite well the great réle of Rousseau on the coming 
change in literature. 

Of course, Professor Wright wants to be impartial, and wants 
his book to please everybody. We cannot find anything to say 
against this desire, but let it be remembered that impartiality 
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is difficult when we speak about France, which is the country 
of the two extremes of human mind. Some love France because 
it is the country of Voltaire, Renan, Anatole France, of the 
“Déclaration des Droits de l’Homme” and of the Révolution; 
some hate it for the same reasons. And as France is also the 
country that has given birth to St. Joan of Arc, Bossuet, 
Chateaubriand, Lacordaire, many of the foremost Catholic 
theologians and missionaries, as no other country in the world 
has surpassed France in Catholic influence, the admirers of 
free thought and emancipation are obliged to bring some reserva- 
tions at their enthusiasm. Professor Wright, without attempting 
to conciliate these two tendencies, prefers not to insist upon 
them. 

The Romanticist period is considered with an accuracy which 
does not exclude a humorous vein: the author does not like the 
eccentric followers of Théophile Gautier, and he multiplies the 
examples of their extravagant deeds and declamations. But 
Hugo is given full justice; yet, I did not understand quite well 
the expression “foggy symbolism,” which characterizes his 
philosophical poems. Was Hugo a “symbolist”? Obviously 
not in the modern meaning of the word. Many of the verses in 
which he presents himself as the prophet of a new era and the 
apostle of democracy are only absurd wanderings, but these 
nonsensical poems are written in excellent French. Hugo has 
expressed vulgar commonplaces and empty bombastic sentences 
with a wonderful talent, and if there is symbolism in the inten- 
tion, there is none in the form. 

As for the present period, Professor Wright appreciates it 
without complaisance nor excessive severity. He does not like 
several modern writers, and does not approve some modern 
tendencies: many a Frenchman would congratulate and thank 
him for this opinion. A long and important study deals with 
present movements, in their connections with Catholic faith 
and social or political problems. But is it so sure that “the 
French Universities tend to join hands with the proletariat’? 
(P. 837). Some very recent facts do not seem to be an indication 
that French youth, taken as a whole, is going in this direction. 
Anyhow, if I may add a personal remark, I shall express my 
pleasure that Professor Wright does not attribute to a certain 
morbid and decadent literature more importance than it is worth. 
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The last chapter of the book is an alphabetical list of con- 
temporary authors, with the nomenclature of their works and a 
sketch on their characteristics. It is a very complete and very 
precious source of information. 

Now, if I could express a regret, it would be that Professor 
Wright did not give enough details about the particular manner 
and style of each writer—and we know that “le style, c’est 
homme méme.” But there is compensation for this, in the 
short, concise and truly descriptive sentences, by which Professor 
Wright really places an author before us, and sums up his 
personality and his works. 

In short, this book is a most valuable one, written with the 
constant care to be clear and to be just, by a man who knows 
what French literature is, and who judges it without a blind 
partiality, as well as without prejudice. 

AnprE M. BENETEAU. 


History of Mathematics, Vol. II, by David Eugene Smith. Pp. 
xii+725. Ginn and Company. 

Volume I of this history was reviewed in the September, 1924, 
number of this Review. It is a chronological survey of the his- 
tory of mathematics intended to give the reader the relative 
developments of the field as a whole. Volume II sets forth the 
development of each topic by itself so that one interested in a 
particular subject, say, geometry, does not have to follow it out 
through a whole volume. Furthermore, the treatment is more 
detailed than it was in Volume I. 

A glance at the following contents shows the scope of the book: 
Chapter I, Development of the Arithmetica; II, Logistic of Nat- 
ural Numbers; III, Mechanical Aids to Computation; IV, Arti- 
ficial Numbers; V, Geometry; VI, Algebra; VII, Elementary 
Problems; VIII, Trigonometry; IX, Measures; X, The Calculus. 
In each of these, within comparatively brief compass, one gets a 
good résumé of the main developments in each subject. 

It should be stated that this history is not easy reading. A 
continuous statement of fact after fact, bolstered with foot- 
notes giving authority for each statement, does not tend to 
make it so. However, this is intended to be a textbook, to be 
read in sections, not all at one sitting. The average student will 
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get the broader outlines from the text proper. The one 
desirous of going further will find the footnotes a guide for other 
reading. At that, it is a question whether the footnotes have 
not been carried to extremes. 

There is always the question of how far to extend a work of 
this kind. Just to mention a couple of the newer works, Dick- 
son’s “History of the Theory of Numbers” runs to three large 
volumes. Heath’s “History of Greek Mathematics” takes two 
volumes. Both cover special fields and take much more space 
than this in doing so. Smith has surveyed the whole elementary 
field and has confined himself to two moderate volumes. He has 
succeeded in presenting an outline concise enough and yet 
complete. 

This, like the preceding volume, is profusely illustrated with 
specimen pages of older books, likenesses of many mathema- 
ticians, and pictures of mathematical instruments and models. 
At the end of each chapter there is a collection of questions for 
discussion which should be stimulating. The teacher of ele- 
mentary mathematics will find these two volumes a conve- 
nient source from which to answer the many historical questions 
that will arise in the course of her teaching. 

J. Neuson Rice. 


The Citadel of Freedom, A Brief Study of the Constitution and 
Its Builders, and of the Movement to Destroy It, by Randolph 
Leigh. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 234. 
This is not an important volume; it makes but a small con- 

tribution to even the popular knowledge of the American con- 

stitution and government. Yet, it is a book which will have 

a wide appeal and should find its way into many high-school 

libraries. The author, Mr. Leigh, organized and directed the 

National Oratorical Contest, 1923-1924, based upon a California 

contest earlier in the year under the auspices of the Los Angeles 

Times. Over thirteen thousand secondary schools and more 

than a million pupils participated in the contests which were 

financed by a number of major newspapers. Finally by various 
eliminations, seven sectional champions were selected to deliver 
their orations in the Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
before the President and a most distinguished audience. The 
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Secretary of State and four associate justices of the Supreme 
Court as judges selected the three winners who were awarded 
large monetary prizes. The winning orations of Mr. Donald 
Tyler, Miss Ruth Newburn, and Mr. John M. Dallam, printed in 
this volume, should be read by classes in civics and American 
history. 

Mr. Leigh’s book is a popularized oratorical, worshipful, ultra- 
conservative account of framing of the Constitution and of the 
organization of our Government through the labors of Wash- 
ington the Founder, Hamilton the Master-Builder, Madison the 
Champion, Marshall and Jefferson, Webster the Expounder, and 
Lincoln the Humanizer. The last chapters deal with the dan- 
gerous, destructive attacks upon the representative, balanced 
government as created by the fathers on the part of reformers 
and radicals fostering the direct democracy of initiative referen- 
dum and recall. In vogue in twenty-two states, the author fears 
in time its mobocratic supporters will attack the National Gov- 
ernment. Statistically, he attempts to show that where direct 
democracy prevails state expenses and debt per capita have 
increased but not solicitude for the veteran or an improved 
civic intelligence or activity on the part of the electorate. Many 
conservative men will fail to follow the author’s views concern- 
ing this menacing attack upon the Constitution. 

His history is not always accurate in detail, but the general 
impression conveyed is fair. The Critical Period was bad 
enough, but hardly as mean an epoch as it is portrayed. Nor 
were more than 100,000 Tories driven like dogs out of the coun- 
try in violation of treaty obligations. Nor did a compromise of 
the Constitutional Convention fix the year 1808 as the date 
when the importation of slaves would no longer be permitted. 
The influence of Rousseau and Voltaire’s shrewd lesson of dis- 
trust on the Framers is over-stressed, while the English heritage 
of law, institutions, and experience is minimized. It is well 
to display founders and statesmen in a heroic light to pupils, 
but it is best done by suggestion. Otherwise they may suspect 
human characteristics and earthly motives. It is well, and it is 
becoming necessary, to teach political conservatism but it can- 
not be done by specious reasoning. Liberals and radicals can 
quote history and good history; they can point to Jefferson, 
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Samuel Adams, Patrick Henry, Luther Martin and many an- 
other early worthy. One cannot easily and dogmatically, even 
if opposed, condemn the schemes of direct action as a whole 
movement, when it is a movement which has swept nearly half 
the states in the Union. 

Ricuarp J. PuRcELL. 


Teaching English in Elementary and Junior High Schools, by 
Paul Klapper, Ph.D., College of the City of New York. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925. Pp. 355. 

This new edition of an older text is, in the words of the author, 
“a carefully planned development of it undertaken to meet new 
educational needs and to include approved practices of the last 
decade.” Treating both the expressional and the formal aspect 
of composition, the book is intended to serve as a manual of 
method for elementary and junior high school teachers. There 
is, however, a consistent effort throughout to blend educational 
theory with practice to the end that procedure and devices which 
are proposed may be applied in principle to any circumstances 
instead of being blindly copied. 

Objective scales for measuring achievement in the art of 
composition are described in detail as to history, structure, and 
use, and the relative merits and weaknesses of each are shown. 
The outstanding need of a scale for oral composition is 
emphasized. 

The value of formal grammar is proved, notwithstanding the 
discredit into which the subject has fallen on account of its 
confused and shifting terminology and faulty method of teaching. 
A plea is made for standard terms and for emphasis on function 
rather than form. 

Reading lists at the end of the chapters include excellent 
collateral material. 

Sister M. CaTuerine (Ursuline). 


Helps for. the Study of Our Constitution, by Grace A. Turking- 
ton. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. 150, 
Training for grade pupils in civics is required by law in over 
half of the states. It is to be hoped that all states will enforce 
similar legislation. The little red school house has been lax. 
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Time and experience demonstrate that the native child needs 
Americanization quite as much as the child of foreign but 
naturalized parentage. The constitution, at least, must be 
kept in the schools. The poor leave school early. If they are 
to develop true loyalty, patriotism founded on understanding, 
civic conscience, and upright citizenship; the principles of sound, 
conservative, democratic government must be inculcated in their 
youthful years. Sound training may enable them in later life 
to ward away political demagogues, socialist agitators, and 
fanatical reformers. This safeguard is twofold in our free 
parochial schools where the course in religion lays down a code 
of morality which should be the stoutest foundation for loyal 
and honest citizenship. 

A course in civics, while it may include a multitude of subjects, 
should be based primarily on the Federal Constitution. The 
pupil should understand the general framework of our Gov- 
ernment, its representative character, the sovereignty of the 
people, the powers and duties of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches, the principle of the check and balance system, 
the guarantees in the Bill of Rights, the venerable age of the 
fundamental principles, and the spirit of justice and toleration 
which characterizes the constitution. He should know the duties 
of citizenship and his future responsibilities as a voter and stock- 
holder in the nation. He should appreciate how the constitu- 
tion has grown through amendments, custom, judicial decisions, 
and historical precedents to meet the changing needs of a 
dynamic nation. He should understand that the constitution 
will continue to grow, gradually, even imperceptibly, but that 
progress must be slow if it is to be certain and lasting. 

Miss Turkington’s little book supplies much of this informa- 
tion. Compiled as a supplement for the usual textbook in 
civics, it should prove useful to the child in the upper grades and 
to the teacher as an outline of material to be covered. There 
are a number of tables, exercises, and problems, and biographical 
notes of the framers. There are many suggestions which the 
diligent teacher will take to heart, for the subject is a full one 
which requires historical knowledge and an understanding of 
current political problems. 

The writer does not believe that there is a “Catholic Citizen” 
as such, but that there are about twenty million Catholics who 
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are American citizens. However, there are many considerations 
which might be brought to the attention of a Catholic pupil. 
Religious toleration and the widening of the suffrage might be 
emphasized for both equally affected the incoming immigrants. 

The English background should be stressed, for it was in 
mediaeval England that the fundamental principles of our Gov- 
ernment were formulated and won, and that representative 
government and the common law were developed. 

Catholic names in American public life fron: Charles Carroll 
to the present time might be noted. The child will be interested. 
It will give a personal touch. Again, certain parallels can be 
suggested in the Catholic Church and America. Is there any 
similarity in the College of Cardinals and the electoral college? 
A poor man can rise in the Church, as well as the ragged frontier 
boy, Lincoln, did in the state. There is a double citizenship 
or allegiance in America, national and state. A Catholic knows 
a spiritual allegiance to Rome and a temporal allegiance to 
America. Is there a connection between the protest of the 
seceding South in the Civil War and the rebellion of Reforma- 
tion days against the universal church? Is not Congressional 
sovereignty over the District of Columbia justified on the same 
grounds as papal sovereignty over the fgrmer Papal States or 
present Vatican grounds? Has not the Church always been of 
all nations, even as our American melting-pot is of all races? 
Questions of this nature will stimulate thought and strengthen 
both the faith and national loyalty. 

Ricuarp J. Purce.u. 


The Constitution of the United States, A Study of the Govern- 
ment of Our Country, by Robert A. Maurer, former principal 
of the Central High School, and George J. Jones, head of the 
history department in Washington High Schools. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1925. Pp. 127. 

This little manual on the Constitution is intended as a supple- 
ment to the conventional civics book or high school text in 
American history. In style and content it is very simple, yet 
quite full of material. Teachers should find it handy on their 
reference shelf and of service when expounding the Constitu- 
tion to the class. As soon as the pupil has covered the work 
of the constitutional convention, a couple of weeks should be 
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spent on the Constitution as the nucleus of our working govern- 
ment. Too little time, one fears, is given to the study of the 
document itself in our upper grades and preparatory schools, yet 
this should be of first importance in citizenship training. 

The authors have done their work well and, in general, are 
scrupulously accurate. An outline and a few pages of questions, 
together with a reprint of the Constitution, add to the service- 
ability of the text. It will be criticized in not giving more space 
to British origins, for our form of government did not originate 
this side of the Atlantic, but is rather an adaptation of English 
institutions, laws, customs, and principles to new world colonial 
needs and finally to the requirements of the independent repub- 
lic. The British background must never be minimized, for the 
colonists brought their English heritage and were loyal Britishers 
for a century and a half. Again, I believe it would have been 
well to have added a short, selected bibliography of recent vol- 
umes on the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. 
However, such lists are readily available elsewhere. 

The pupil in preparatory schools, the person preparing for 
civil service or teacher’s examinations, or the active teacher of 
history and civics will make no mistake by carefully studying 
this excellent summary. Ricuarp J. Purce.. 


A Brief Topical Survey of United States History, by Oliver P. 
Cornman and Oscar Gerson. Revised to date. (Copyright, 
1922) Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1925. Pp. 266. 

This inexpensive survey of American history will be found 
valuable by teachers who are reviewing this course in a topical 
manner. Quite naturally texts and class discussion follow, often 
too closely, the chronological order, but in any review which 
effectively summarizes the subject in the event of an exami- 
nation, the method must be by topic with the main facts cor- 
related in subheadings. A review should not be repetition. New 
interpretation and presentation must be used to keep the subject 
matter fresh and interesting. The pupil should have a better 
perspective and be able to see events in their proper relation- 
ship; he should recognize causes and effects; he should view the 
nation’s development in broader terms, not in details and burden- 
some dates. A good review manual should. aid the teacher in 
obtaining such results, and this guide by two teachers of the 
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Philadelphia public high schools fulfills the general requirements. 
The book contains several good maps, the Constitution, ques- 
tions, and a glossary of terms used in civil government. 
Ricuarp J. PuRCELL. 
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